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Once more there is a revived interest in the early 
days of our American independence, and every added 
contribution to the history of those days is doubly 
valued. A sketch from a record of real life, throw- 
ing light on our Revolutionary struggle, is given on 
another page, this week, by the Rev. Dr. William 
Elliot Griffis, who is widely known for his works on 
Japan and Corea. It deserves, and it will receive, 
special attention. 


An old friend has a new welcome when he returns 
to his home circle after a temporary absence. Dr. 
McLaren has been making new friends in Australia 
and India, but again he is back among old friends in 
his English home; and once more his writings appear 
in their accustomed place before the eyes of his old 
friends in America. It was pleasant for many of 
the old friends of Dr. Robinson to read his helpful 
words while Dr. McLaren was away; and now Dr. 
Robinson will join with other readers of The Sunday 
School Times in giving a hearty welcome home to 
Dr. MoLeren, |. 


The old truths of life and faith no more become 
worn and threadbare to the soul that holds them 


old haunts by the ocean, the old walk upon the hills, 
the old face among friends. ‘The old ocean is infinite 
and ceaseless in its beautiful change of form, lights, 
and motion. Every week, as the season rolls on, the 
lover of nature discovers new wonders and delight- 
some sights along the old roadside, whose every foot 
is familiar ground to him. Every day that we gaze 
on the face we have loved so long, something new and 
better is revealed to us there. So, also, the old truths 
become to those who treasure them, as with every fur- 
ther scrutiny they reveal themselves under new aspects 
and perspectives, ever more lovely and more dear. 
The oldest book in the world is the freshest book in 
the world. The Bible never wears out, because its 
truths wear so well. 


Economy in language is to be commended ; but 
there is a brevity in routine speech which sometimes 
amounts to parsimony. An illustration of this is 
often found in the practice of the conductors of city 
street-cars, as of railroad and steamboat officials 
generally. An old lady, not over familiar with the 
stock phrases of the street-car conductors, attempted 
to board a car at a Chestnut Street corner in Phila- 
delphia, not long ago. She had motioned violently 
to the driver to stop the car, and seemed fearful lest 
it should pass her without stopping. As the car 
stopped, the conductor saw her coming from the side- 
walk, and waved his hand at her with the ominous 
words, quickly spoken, “One minute, ma’am!” By 
this he intended to signify his wish that she should 
Wiit until a passenger who was to get off there had 
left the car; but the old. lady seemed to understand 
that she had but asingle minute for boarding the car, 
and she struggled for the car-step as for dear life. 
The more the conductor cried out “One minute, 
ma'am! one minute!” the harder she pushed for an 
entrance. At last the conductor fairly held her 
back, while the other passenger left the car. It 
never seemed to occur to the conductor, that, if he 
had added to his ejaculation, “ Please, wait a minute, 
ma’am,” his words would have been intelligible; and, 
in the end, breath would have been saved both by 
himself and by the old lady passenger. It is just at 
this point that many a preacher or teacher fails of 
making his statement of truth explicit and clear, 
and then wonders that his hearer is so stupid as 
not to understand him. 





There is a certain likeness between the things that 
are moral or spiritual, and the things that are merely 
physical. Poets find their similes playing from the 
world of matter to the world of spirit, and from the 
world of spirit back to the world of matter,—one life 
explaining and illustrating the other. But there is a 
limit to the similitude, and that limit is itself moral. 
In the physical world, men are gnable to perceive 
definite lines of division between the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms. The one seems to merge into 
the other, each being but a phase of God’s creative 
handiwork. Similarly, in the moral world, men often 
suppose that there can be no definite line of division 
between good and evil; right and wrong are to them 
blurred pictures with shadowy and indistinct borders. 
But there is no similitude here. Good and evil are 
not phases of God’s creative handiwork. There is 
no merging of the right and the wrong. The line 





precious, than do, to the man who loves them, the 





no use to hug the border lands of the moral life in 
the hope of enjoying a trespass on forbidden ground 
while yet seeming to keep so near the right as to be 
counted as practically right. It is well enough for 
things that are material and temporal to be satisfied 
with being neither animal nor vegetable, or either 
animal or vegetable, or both animal and vegetable. 
But for him who has entered the Christian life—a 
life spiritual and eternal—the time has come when 
he ought no longer to be satisfied with being neither 
one nor the other, or either, or both, at the same 
time. There may be shadowy meanings of texts, 
shadowy outlines of theological doctrines, but there 
is nothing shadowy or uncertain, nothing vacillating 
or dubious, about the personality of Christ. The 
question is, Do you want to see how far you can walk 
from him, and yet be his? or, Do you want to see how 
closely by him you can keep in your walk with him? 





A LOOK AT OUR DESIRES. 


Our desires are of importance enough to demand 
our scrutiny. Spurs that bite so keenly into our 
heart, and instigate head and hand so unflaggingly, 
certainly need to be studied. Every fresh soul ig% 
nest of younger and older desires. ‘They are clamor- 
ing and eager. They stir Gur whole nature. They 
impel us into action. They ply our will for consent 
remorselessly, giving no rest night or day. They 
crystallize themselves into definite actuating motives. 
They enlist all the powers of our soul in an active 
sympathy. They set the brain to the alert discovery 
of ways and means. At the very first suggestion of 
method they are in a great hurry. They brook no 
delay. If their impatience be not curbed with firm 
and masterly hand, they are quickly wrought up 
into uncontrollable and impetuously leaping runners. 
They may land us in the bottom of the ditch. There- 
fore it is well for us to understand their peculiarities. 

First, let us fix it as a fact that desire, if left to 
itself, is a wild pursuer. It is wild because it is 
unprincipled, unreasonable, and reckless. Our de- 
sires, as such, are unprincipled. They mean to cap- 
ture us if they can, whether openly or on the sly. 
They try very hard to rule the program of our daily 
life; and they would almost rather work on us in 
the dark than have the full light of our conscious- 
ness to be shining upon them. There never were 
more special or more persistent pleaders. We can 
depend upon it that they will not only have all the 
say in regard to our actions to which they are en- 
titled, but that they will take all the say which they 
can get; and even when they are forced to retire 
into the background by reason, or conscience, or 
principle, or duty, they still linger in the rear, watch- 
ing for any slight chance to snatch a victory. Of 
themselves they are not trustworthy. Asa last resort 
they will sulk, and drag back, and act the obstruc- 
tionist to the performance of duty. 

Desire is, moreover, a wild pursuer because it is so 
much in conflict with sound reason and good judg- 
ment. Our desires are often utterly unreasonable. 
They do not consult our own real good. They may 
want just what would be the greatest damage to us. 
And they do not hesitate to be in conflict with the 
right. They have no respect to what is possible . 











between good and evil is sharp and defined. It is 


under the circumstances, or to what is best all 
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around. 


“One man desires dry weather, and an- 
other rain; one office, and another the same office; 
some to be honorable without character, some to be 
useful without industry, some to be learned without 


study. We desire also to keep what we sell, and get 
what nobody can have.” “Nothing has its natural 
value” before our desires. 

But, apart from its being so unprincipled’ and so 
unreasonable, desire is a wild pursuer from the fact 
that it is so reckless. Rising into a passion, a ruling 
passion, so scon as the will submits, and inflaming 
the whole personality, there is no sacrifice too great 
for it to make that it may secure gratification. So 
even the birthright goes for a mess of pottage. There 
are no injurious consequences which it hesitates to 
assume. “ His blood be upon us and upon our chil- 
dren.” In such an inflamed state, the desires, un- 
checked, would sacrifice each other unmercifully. 
Thus in some hearts the desire to hold many things, 
and to be esteemed rich, entirely overcomes the desire 
for safety and te desire for rest. In others, the 
desire for independence will not tolerate submission 
or reproof, even though the means of subsistence be 
thereby lost. In other persons the desire of gratify- 
ing the natural or cultivated pleasures of sense over- 
rides all other interests, and presses them aside. In 
still others it is the desire for honorable rank and 
station, or to shine in social circles, or to be looked 
up to in the world of letters, that overshadows every 
other want or consideration. And worse yet, our 
desires are not only reckless enough to slaughter 
each other, but they will enter into conflict with our 
affections. The desires generally tend to things, or 
states of existence; the affections tend to persons. If 
the persons in whom our affections center aid us’ in 
obtaining the object of our desire, gratitude heightens 
our love. But should the person stand in the way of 
our desire, or refuse to serve it, or actually prevent 
it from obtaining its object, that desire, if sufficiently 
strong, will be reckless enough to destroy the exist- 
ing affection, and supplant it with resentment, hatred, 
malice, and ill-will. Thus the noblest relations of 
life, the personal ones, are threatened and endan- 
gered by relations more base and selfish, 

Desire is very reckless in preferring in its eager- 
ness immediate enjoyment and present gratification to 
some remote but permanent, lawful, and substantial 
good, It will not consent to defer present pleasure 
by long-time but profitable investment. It will not 
even wait for the fruit to ripen, but plucks it green, 
It is too eager and greedy. Here is the main source 
of the physical, social, and financial vices of the 
world. Here is the weakness of youth. “If we 
allow children to choose those pleasures that gratify 
the surface senses, that yield the quickest emotional 
delight, that bring the most speedy reward, we may 
as well understand that base appetites will be formed 
and gratified, socie: vices yielded to, dishonesty and 
kindred financial vagaries employed, if temptations 
present themselves.” 

Desire is a great coveter. Because one has seen an 
object in the possession of another person, his desire 
awakes into wild pursuit. For years a fine corner 
lot has been in the market for sale, and he never 
cared to touch it, and never gave it a further thought. 
But to-day his neighbor makes the purchase, and 
tells of his proposed improvements. Now he wants 
the lot. Now keen desire stirs him, and will not let 
him rest. It upbraids him; it suggests the possibility 
of still securing the lot by one means or another. 
This is covetsusness, pure and simple. “Almost 
everything looks better when another applies it than 
when viewed in tlie abstract, as a garment is more 
attractive when worn by a stylish, graceful person, 
than it is in the store with a hundred others.” What 
others have is what we want,—and we fall into sin. 

_ Yet when desire ceases to be a pursuer and becomes 

@ possessor, it frequently does not find the delight in 

its prize which it imagined would accompany posses- 

sion. “And yet the soul is not: filled.” We have 
the desired object, but we are painfully empty of the 


as accompanying possession. Thomas Bailey-Aldrich 
confesses : 
“ When I behold what pleasure is Pursuit, 
What life, what glorious eagerness it is, 
Then mark how full Possession falls from this, 
How fairer seems the blossom than the fruit,— 
I am perplexed and often stricken mute.” 
Like children, we wish for toys, but soon tire of 
them. We are still as restless as ever, and if this be 
all that is to be found in possessing, it is not satisfac- 
tory. So fame is hollow and praise is empty, and 
palaces are dreary, and leisure is a bore, to those who 
have captured them as the great prize. So Lessing, 
without hesitation, prefers search after truth to its 
possession. So Sir Walter Raleigh sings: 
* As flies that seek for flames are brought 
To.cinder by the flames they sought ; 
So fond desire when it attains, 
The life expires, the wo remains.” 
There is a reason why possession—whether of goods 
or of knowledge—fails to fill the human soul with 
satisfaction,—a reason that Lessing failed to perceive, 
a reason which is tersely expressed in a beautiful 
image of the German psychologist, Schubert: “ As 
the anchor, cast off, speeds straight down through the 
watery waves to the immovable rock beneath, and 
rests there, so there is a longing in me, that bids me 
speed through all creatures to God.” Perfect, peace- 
ful, and joyful satisfaction in possession, comes to the 
immortal breast only in connection with the po:ses- 
sion of the immortal Son of God. 
“ Jesus, we rest in thee, 
In thee ourselves we hide. 
Laden with guilt and misery, 
Where could we rest beside!” 
A wonderful fact in regard to our desires is that 
they do not diminish as our ability for satisfying 
them becomes greater, but they increase out of all 
proportion to the increase of our means. Our wants 
grow with and faster than the growth of our posses- 
sions. “The eyes of men are never satisfied.” Thus 
riches do not make rich. The increase of wealth 
does not bring the peace and contentment their pos- 
sessor hoped it would. Every new dollar awakens 
new wants within the breast, whose clamors were 
never heard before, and which cannot now be made to 
cease by the expenditure of every cent in the dollar 
whose possession has stirred them up. Every addi- 
tional thousand dollars bears in its train more than 
an additional thousand dollars’ purchasing capacity 
of new demands, and of desires which were not felt 
before. ‘ That man at the bench is happier than I 
am,” said a capitalist... “ He has but few wants to 
worry him ; but I constantly am thinking of hundreds 
of things that I would like to have and cannot get.” 
And thus we find even millionaires can scarcely make 
ends meet, and complain of feeling very poor. Ben- 
jamin Franklin put the thing pointedly when he 


deal more saucy. 


said: “ Pride is as loud a beggar as want, and a great 
When you have bought one fine 
thing, you must buy ten more, that your appearance 
may be all of a piece; but it is easier to suppress the 


our spurs and instigators. Many of them, too, are 
very pure and noble, and should be fostered and cul- 
tivated. They bring us much of the enjoyment and 
happiness of life. But it cannot be denied that they 
need study, watching, and control. Their general 
tendency is to run away with us. We need to keep 
an eye on those growing in our own bosom, and on 
those that animate the youthful souls under our care. 
Apollo, with firm controlling hand, safely guides the 
fiery coursers of the chariot of the sun safely across 
the heavens, and they bring life and warmth to earth ; 
but Phaeton, unable to control them, scorches the 
earth, is hurled from his chariot, and drowned. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


One of the most perplexing questions in the realm of 
practical duty that a Christian has to meet, is that of 
deciding how far to go in the line of conformity with 
customs and methods that are contrary to his idea of 
propriety ; and when to join issue with his co-workers, 
or his superiors, at a point like this, A Maryland reader 
thus raises this question in one of its many forms: 
I read Notes on Open Letters always with great interest, and 
I have been hoping to find there some light on a practical ques- 
tion which troubles me. As the subject has not been, brought 
up, I will bring it up now, as I suppose ours is not the only 
school in which the question could occur. What is a teacher’s 
duty in cases where the general policy of the school does not 
accord with her sense of right? The special instance I have 
in mind is the business connected with the sale of tickets for 
secular entertainments. It is said that the school eannot get 
along without such support, and the children cannot be reached, 
to secure their help, except in Sunday-school. There is much 
advertising from the desk, and the teachers are expected to 
co-operate. The majority see no harm ; but how can we teach 
a lesson on Sunday observance, and what can we say to the girl 
who stays away from Sunday-school because her mother needs 
her help in the confectionery store? And when we find that 
the children have made use of their Sunday opportunities to 
sell the tickets, what can we say about it? It is the natural 
consequence of our having made such a use of our opportuni- 
ties to give tickets to them to sell. What I want to know is, 
the duty of an uninfluential teacher in such a school; and I 
shall be most grateful for any help in getting hold of the right 
principle that should guide her action. wae 
Joseph in Egypt, Daniel in Babylon, and Nehemiah 
in Persia, must have had similar perplexity with that 
of this Maryland teacher. They were God’s servants, 
They were ready to refuse to do wrong, even though 
their refusal endangered their lives. Yet they could 
‘hardly have continued in the places they filled without 
acquiescing in many a performance that their consciences 
did not approve. It is often the case that the whole 
responsibility for action rests on those who are in 
authority, to the relief from responsibility of those who 
are under authority; while again there are cases where 
the individual conscience must be the prevailing guide, 
For example, a Christian sailor on shipboard would 
have to obey the orders of his commander in putting to 
sea on the day of the Sabbath, whatever the sailor’s 
opinion might be concerning the propriety of those 
orders, But if a commander were to order a sailor to 
murder his comrade, that order would not justify the 
sailor in the performance of the act so ordered. So, 
again, a church-member who believes in free churches 
may properly acquiesce, for the time, in the system of 
pew-rentals in the church of which he is a member; 
he would not be justified in acquiescing in a vote of his 


first desire than to satisfy all that follow it.’ And | church to open a bar or run a lottery as a means of 
John Quincy Adams frankly tells us : revenue. In other words, a man may find it his duty to 
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gets, the poorer he feels himself to be. His sense of 
inability to have what he now sets his mind on.is no 
less than it was when he started with little and set 
his mind on litile. A desire gratified is a desire 
planted, and multitudes of green young desires are 
soon springing up all around it. 

Our desires aré not in themselves a curse, but a 





immense satisfaction which we pictured to ourselves 


more we gain, the less will that more reach out for 
us. It may be literally true that, the richer a man 


acquiesce in it without sin, so long as such iniquitous 
performances as raffles and rum-selling are not included 
in it. But meanwhile an intelligent Christian, whose 
eyes have been opened to see the silliness of such a 
method, ought to let his opinions on the subject be 
known on every proper occasion. It is wise, in many a 
case, for Christians to decline to buy tickets to fairs in 
behalf of objects good in themselves; and it would be 
well for a Sunday-school teacher to a&k to be relieved 
from such nonsense and tomfoolery—to speak charitably 
—as setting scholars in the Sunday-school at peddling 








blessing. It is well that we have them. They are 


tickets for a bazaar for dove-selling and money-changing 
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in the sanctuary courts, Any individual share in the 
work of a Sunday-school thus carried on might properly 
be under a quiet and dignified protest by a conscien- 
tious Christian teacher. 








REST. 
BY ALEXANDER R. THOMPSON, D.D. 


What rest is there for him who knows no labor! 
Hands idly folded all the livelong day, 

Never a thought to give to friend or neighbor, 
No toil to share, no load to lift away. 


How can rest come to him who has no sorrow! 
Life drifting smoothly and serenely by, 

Each bright day followed by a bright to-morrow, 
And not a cloud within his sunlit sky. 


What rest for sinews that are never weary! 
For life that falters not beneath the strain, 
For eyes that weep not in the darkness dreary, 

Heart that goes not alone in smothered pain! 





But rest, at length, how sweet to them who under 
The heavy burden, tremulous and faint, 

Can neither pause nor turn, and yet who wonder 
If ever peace will soften sorrow’s plaint! 


And rest how passing sweet, when to love’s waiting, 
Weary and sore, forevermore is given 

Love’s fair fond treasure, its long pain abating, 
Once and eternally, in the glad heaven. 


When toil-worn feet, the last lone reaches making, 
Up to the Father’s door of life have come, 

And out of lips the fairest, dearest, breaking, 
Welcome forever greets the weary home. 


Then, nevermore can sin or sorrow seize us; 

Hath He not promised: “I will give you rest” ? 
At rest, at home, in Paradise, with Jesus, 

Could weary heart be more supremely blest! 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





TREASURE FROM EGYPT. 
BY THE REV. JAMES JOHNSTON, A.S.A. 


The excavation of ancient cities is well abreast with 
the work of penetrating unexplored lands and the coloni- 
zation of countries hitherto occupied by aboriginal tribes. 

A remarkably interesting cargo lately arrived in the 
Mersey, Liverpool, in the steamship Mareotis. This 
contained twenty-seven huge cases enclosing fragments 
of statues of exquisite beauty; broken columns, lovely 
and suggestive; bas-reliefs, garnished “with inscriptions 
of public transactions and martial deeds; and several 
colossal sculptures. These masterpieces of Old World 
art have been discovered in the ruins of the Temple of 
Bast at Tell Basta (Bubastis), near Zagazig, in Lower 
Egypt. 

The distinguished Egyptologist, M. Naville, whose 
name is worthily associated with those of Mariette and 
Maspero, has been conducting a series of excavations 
within the sacred shrine of Bubastis, under the auspices 
of the Egypt Exploration Fund. Wonderful success 
has attended the indefatigable excavator’s toils among 
the fallen temples and palaces. 

The annals of the famous red granite Temple of Bast 
extend over a period of more than 3000 B.C. Centuries 
back, it won the admiration of Herodotus. It is now 
generally supposed to have an earlier origin than Pepi 
Merira, of the sixth dynasty. Only a little while ago, 
M. Naville unearthed from the débris the “ Banner- 
name” of Khufu, who belonged to the fourth dynasty. 
He is known in modern times to be the Cheops of the 
Greeks, and the builder of the Great Pyramid about 
4000 B.C. To the massive pile the Pharaohs of the 
twelfth, nineteenth, and twenty-second dynasties, made 
rich additions. It was further adorned by the gifts of 
the mysterious Hyksés kings. The chief gems uncov- 
ered in 1887 and 1888 by the scholarly Genevese, 
were two statues of the Hykséds king Apepi, and also 
the headless trunk of another Hyksds king named 
Ra-i-an, identified in Arab tradition with the Pharaoh 
of Joseph. 

Extraordinary difficulty was experienced in effecting 
the transit of the magnificent figures from their original 
home. It was necessary to make a road from Tell Basta 
to the canal, and construct a bridge across the interven- 
ing canal, before their successful shipment by boat to 
Alexandria was accomplished. 

The abandonment of the exhibition of the specimens 
in London has caused much disappointment. When 
the unavoidable delays on the voyage were considered, 
and the ponderous caliber of the consignments, it will be 
evident that the alteration in arrangement was inevi- 
table. From the temporary landing-place on the banks 


tive destinations in London, Boston, Sydney, and Geneva, 
The cities of Liverpool and Manchester, with various 
English and Scotch provincial centers which support 
the archeological discoveries in Egypt, will also receive 
shares in the distribution. 

Marked interest was manifested in the enormous black 
granite statue of Apepi, the last, greatest, and most 
regal, of the Hyksés Pharaohs. Its fe:low was retained 
by the authorities of the National Egyptian Museum at 
Boolaq. Thesizeof the figure may be imagined from the 
measurement of the head, which is over three and a half 
feet in height. Its “presentment” has a forcible indi- 
viduality in every line, breathing the character of the 
man himself, and of his peculiar and unfathomable race. 
With the exception of sphinxes, four statues only of the 
Hyksés have been known to exist. 

Together with this statue the following bequests have 
been assigned to the British Museum: An inscribed palm 
column, in five huge pieces, composed of smoothed red 
granite; a colossal torso, evidently a contemporary por- 
trait-statue of Pepi Merira; and three large fragments 
of a red granite shrine embellished with a frieze of uraei 
basilisks, surmounted with disks, and engraved with 
processional subjects elegantly carved in bas-relief above 
a band of two royal cartouches of Nectanebo (or, “ -elo”’) 
—the first king of the thirtieth and last native dynasty— 
in regular alternation. ‘These were supplemented by a 
fine bas-relief slab in rosy-red granite, sculptured with 
full-length portraits of Osorkon ITI., of the twenty-second 
dynasty, and his Queen Karoama; and the headless 
black granite statue of a scribe of the reign of Amen- 
hotep IIT. (the “ Memnon ” of the Greeks), 

The generosity of America, whence half the society’s 
income is derived, has been recognized by the presenta- 
tion to the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Massachusetts, 
of a sumptuously sculptured block in bas-relief of the 
time of the twenty-second dynasty ; a duplicate imposing 
torso of Pepi Merira; a splendid Hathor-head capital, 
weighing above fourteen tons, upon whose serenely calm 
and radiant face there is not the slightest blemish ; and 
two gigantic fragments of one of the lotus-bud columns 
in red granite, originally crowned by the Hathor-head 
capitals. The lotus column is from the superb Hypo- 
style Hall, or hall of columns, which was joined to the 
temple by the kings of the twelfth dynasty. 

The Australian Continent has not been overlooked in 
the division of the spoils of ancient art. To Sydney, in 
New South Wales, a valued contributor to the Egyptian 
Fund, a smaller Hathor-head capital, representing a less 
imposing: order of lotus-column, has been forwarded. 

Geneva’s double claim upon the Fund, consisting of 
hersubscriptions and her citizens’ magnanimous services, 
was rewarded by a richly carved black granite statue of 
Rameses II., of heroic size. 





The Liverpool Museum, which is only surpassed in 
wealth of Egyptian antiquities by the British Museum, 
was considered a deserving recipient, although Liverpool 
has hitherto rendered but scanty assistance to the Society’s 
enterprise. The Mayer collection (named after a gifted 
Liverpool antiquarian) has been supplied with a massive 
head of Rameses II., which remains a witness to Van- 
dalism and architectural design. It appears that a king 
of the twenty-second dynasty cut up the remainder of 
the statue for building operations, fixing the head-piece 
into the walls of a lofty hail, face inwards. On the back 
of it, at a later period, there was sculptured a procession 
of priests bearing a sacred vessel. It consequently por- 
trays the art of two periods,—the nineteenth and twenty- 
second dynasties. 

“Manchester has received a grandly sculptured head of 
Rameses II., or the Great, wrought in red granite of 
Syene, highly polished, and engraved with the solar car- 
touche of the great oppressor. In Egyptian explora- 
tion the interest of Manchester is rapidly increasing, 
which was much stimulated recently by the reception of 
two fine specimens of portrait-mummies, which Mr. W. M 
Flinders Petrie (whose researches in the Fayim are 
winning for him at the present time a well-deserved 
reputation) discovered last season in the Greeco-Egy ptian 
cemetery at Hawara Pyramid. ‘ 

In order to show the catholicity and magnanimity con- 
nected with the Egyptian Exploration Fund, it should 
be stated that its officers, representing all sections of 
Christendom, receive no remuneration whatever, neither 
are the objects exhumed used as merchantable commodi- 
ties. Excluding a limited number of the treasures which 
are deposited in the Boolaq Museum, the majority of the 
‘“‘ finds ” are scattered over Great Britain, the Colonies, 
and the United States, for the promotion of archzological 
study and acquaintance with the customs and character- 





of the Mersey they are being despatched to their respec- 








istics of races of a once mighty empire. 


some minds as the desecration of sacred ground, and 
with this the departure of the charm which surrounds 
unexcavated ruins, though it will generally be conceded 
that there is compensation in the abundant knowledge 
obtained of the topography, palaces, temples, sepulchres, 
and architecture of lost and forgotten kingdoms, 


Bolton, Lancashire, England. 





INERTIA IN LIFE. 


BY THE REV, 8. Z, BATTEN, 


Tnertia is the inherent power of matter to resist change. 
It may be called the conservative of the universe. It is 
the friend of stability and permanence. Without it the 
order of the universe could not be maintained an instant. 
Some one has given us a fancy sketch of a world in 
which levity took the place of gravity. A sketch even 
more fanciful could be given of a world in which inertia 
had no place. 

It has been defined as that property of matter by which 
it cannot of itself change its own state of motjon or of rest, 
As no material particle has power to move itself when 
at rest, so no particle in motion has power to stop itself, 
There is thus an innate tendency in things to continue 
in their present state. To be sure, inertia is a negative 
property of matter, but it is none the less important. It 
can say to men, “ They reckon ill who leave me out.” 

Inertia holds a very honorable place in mechanics, 
By means of it, the steam-engine is possible. Without 
a fly-wheel the steam-engine would practically be im- 
possible. When the piston-rod is at the top or bottom 
of its course, it is the inertia of the wheel that carries 
the crank past the dead points. 

Any one who has ever tried to do anything for men 
knows that there is such a thing as inertia in human 
life. No wise teacher dare ignore this property of 
inertia in the intellectual, moral, and spiritual life of 
man. He soon learns to have great respect for it; for 
he finds out that people think and do pretty much as 
they have been accustomed to do. There is a reason 
for this in the structure of the brain. Any new mode of 
habitual activity necessitates a change in the organiza- 
tion of the brain cells. To effect such a change is no 
easy task. But once bring about the change, and it has 
a tendency to become permanent. That same property, 
which tends to resist change perpetuates that change 
when once it is brought about. That which is hard to 
gain is equally hard to lose. 

Man could do very little without inertia. We have 
called it the friend of conservatism, but with as much 
truthfulness we can call it the friend of progress, It is 
more than one-half of life. What we call “ the conser- 
vation of energy ” is very much the same thing as inertia, 
Habit is one mode of manifestation of the law of inertia, 
Now, the formation of good habits brings about a great 
saving of mental and spiritual energy. The power of 
inertia enables us to perform our ordinary work with 
the least loss of energy. It thus solves one of the diffi- 
cult problems of life. How can one do the greatest 
amount of work with the least expenditure of one’s self? 
Dexterity in our work, the power of thought, the mode 
of expressing one’s self, can be gained only by care and 
effort. But when once they are gained, they tend to 
become a permanent possession. 

Whatever is worth having must be worked for; it is 
not to be gained by mere wishing. After all, this should 
be a cause of joy rather than of lamentation. The virtue 
which is easily won is as easily lost. The man who is 
hard to move is hard to stop. Some men seem to have 
very little moral inertia. It is easy to move them, and 
just as easy to stop them. You never can be quite cer- 
tain of them. It requires a vast amount of effort to 
bring some men to a decision; but when a decision is 
made, it has behind it the entire personality of the man. 
Paul is a good illustration. He was a man with a tre- 

mendous amount of inertia. No power on earth could 
stop him in a wrong course. On that Damascus road, 
Jesus met and stopped him in his mad career by striking 
him to the ground and blinding his eyes. Jesus did 
not make over Paul’s nature. He simply gave his life 
a new line of movement, No one but Saul the furious 
persecutor could have made Paul the devoted apostle. 

Say what we will about “ total depravity,” man has no 
natural talent for doing right. Righteousness is a kind 
of art. Like any other art, it has to be acquired. A 
good many people suppose that they can “cease to do 
evil” and “‘learn to do good” whenever they choose. 
“Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his 
spots? Then may ye also do good that are accustomed 
to do evil.”” One good resolution does not make a per- 
son righteous, as one warm day does not make a sum- 
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good habit. The law of inertia in life will not permit 
éuch athing. It is a good thing for us that itisso. If 
character could be gained in a moment, it could be lost 
in a moment. 

Inertia is at the basis of our faith in one another. We 
trust one ancther because we feel that there is a perma- 
nenge about character. We have friends whom we have 
not seen for months. Yet we know something about 
their moral latitude and longitude. We know the direc- 
tion in which they were moving; we know that they 
have inertia enough to keep them going. 

Beginnings are always difficult, 
the power to keep on increases, After a time one 
can keep on without effort. The power of inertia will 
thus carry us over the “dead points” in life. We 
often come to places where inclinatiun and energy are 
wanting. Unless the power of inertia comes in to carry 
us over these dead points, our work will lag, and we 
lose ground. I remember, when a boy, seeing my father 
whip up the horses before he came to a “sticking-place” 
in the road. And inertia usually carried him through 
all right. An important part of life consists in changing 
voluntary actions into automatic actions. We must learn 
to do right by rule and method until we have learned to 
do right by habit. 

Many a teacher puts off the study of the Sunday-school 
lesson until he is ‘‘in the mood for it.”” The consequence 
is, the lesson gets very little study. When Sunday 
morning comes around, he spends a few minutes in 
nervous excitement, trying to gorge himself with the 
contents of some Jesson help. It is the teacher who has 
regular hours for Bible study who is always prepared to 
teach. Nothing ‘can take the place of regularity in 
Bible study. Often the teacher will be tired and out of 
the mood when the time comes; but if he has the habit 
of regular study, that habit will go a long way toward 
giving him the mood. 

The same is true of prayer. We are taught that 
prayer should be spontaneous. We say that it cannot 
be a matter of rule and commandment. That is true; 
but if one did not pray until he felt the need of prayer, 
he would not pray very much. Hygiene tells us that 
one of the best ways of keeping the body healthful is to 
have regular hours for meals. He is the healthy man 
who has acquired the habit of feeling hungry at regular 
hours. So the very habit of regularity in prayer will do 
much toward giving one a prayerful spirit. The one 
whe does not feel like praying, is the one who has most 
need of prayer. 

It is a splendid thing to have spiritual momentum. 
The momentum of a body is its power of overcoming 
obstacles. This momentum is equal to the weight of 
the body multiplied by its velocity; or, translating into 
the language of morals, a man’s efficiency is equal to 
his native talent multiplied by his inertia. 

“To him that hath shall be given, and he shall have 
abundance.” The better we are, the better we tend to 
become. To him that loves truth, shall more truth be 
given. The tendency of good is toward more good. 
What a man is, he can continue to be; what he is not, it is 
hard to become. Every real advance we make is at once 
made permanent by this force of inertia; and this inertia 

carries us on, and makes possible a further advance. 

Inertia ensures permanence in good courses; it also 

makes for permanence in evil courses. Nothing i is more 
to be desired than the habit of righteousness in thought, 
word, and deed; nothing is more to be shunned than 
the habit of unrighteousness, Inertia will carry a man | 
heavenward or hellward with equal force and irresist- | 
ableness. It thus contains a possibility of the highest | 
good as well as of the worst evil. It is for each soul to | 
adjust itself to this law of inertia. Then it will find | 
“that all things are working together for good.” 

Brookville, Pa. 


But as one goes on, 
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THE LESSON-WRAPPERS. 
BY GARDNER S. ELDRIDGE. 


Words are thought-wrappers necessary for intellectual 
commerce. They are buoys floating on the surface to 
indicate the facts below. 
point with outstretched finger to him we seek. They | 
are the rough burrs that hold the sweet kernel of truth. 
But they may stand very much in our way sometimes, 
and prevent our getting the very thing we seek. 

“ For words, like nature, half reveal 

And half conceal the soul within.” 
Sometimes we get nothing but words. Like those who 
attempted to capture the young man on the night of 
Christ’s arrest, but were left gaping foolishly into the 
darkness with nothing but his coat, we attempt to cap- 
" ture the lesson; but it too slips away. and we are Le 
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gaping just as foolishly into the darkness with nothing 
but the wrapper in our hand. 
“What do you read, my lord? 
Words, words, words.” 

How shall we get this wrapper off the lesson? How 
shall we make the words give up their ghost? 

A good dictionary, or some short study in philology, 
will help us. They will dissect the word, and give us 
the origin and history of each bone. We are very sure 
to pin the thought or impression, whatever it is, of the 
moment when the word comes to us, to it. Hence a 
great teacher used to take his pupils into the mountains 
during a thunder-storm, and in the presence of nature’s 
great orchestra whisper the word “God” tothem. But 
what we really want, is to know the thought or impres- 
sion that first sent the word into the world. A short 
time ago, I had occasion to take my little girl for the 
first time on a railway train. With the child in my 
arms I stood waiting on the platform as the terrible 
monster came rushing into the station. The little one 
opened her eyes wider and wider, then gradually shrank 
back into my arms, and from her lips came the much- 
prolonged word “ a-w-e;’’ and ever since she has called 
the cars the “awe.” Thus I saw a word make its advent 
into life on the wings of the very thought or impression 
that isin it. I learned something of that word I kad 
never known before. Hence the great importance of 
word-study. To know its birthplace, to trace it down 
through all the vicissitudes of its history, may be almost, 
but not quite, the discovery of the very soul of the word. 

Then we may turn to some authority for a definition. 
Some one may know more about the word than we do, 
or can possibly get time to learn about it. The other 
man’s mind becomes to us a sort of telescope through 
which we gét a larger view of the word. The artist, the 
fictionist, the poet, lend us their eyes, and we behold 
the more entrancing beauty, the larger truth, hidden 
away in the world; and may we not also borrow the 
eyes of the student, that we may behold the larger truth 
hidden away in the word? ' 

But we must go beyond the history of the word, 
beyond its definition; we must go to the word itself. 
We cannot really capture a word with the lasso of 
definition. The chemist may analyze the sun, and put 
its constituent elements into your hand, but not its 
quickening, beauty-giving power ; that you get only- when 
you look into the face of the sun himself. The scientist 
may give you the mathematical basis of a grand oratorio, 
but not its musical soul; it must wing its heaven- 
appointed way through the atmosphere to your ear. The 
Samaritans said to the woman, “ Now we believe, not 
because of thy saying: for we have heard him ourselves.” 
As with the living word, so with the written word, not by 
mediate, but by immediate, contact, do we discover its 
richest meaning. 

Who, by searching, can find out God? Who, by 
searching, can find out a man? Who, by searching, 
can find out a word? God, the man, the word, must all 
reveal themselves to us. God revealed himself to us 
when he came down into our life. When a man comes 
down into our life, he reveals himself to us; and when 
we bring a word down into our life, it reveals itself to us. 

My neighbor over the way is a theological professor. 
| When he sits in his professorial chair, he is professor of 
| the subscribed and circumscribed orthodox theology of 
his Church; but when he comes down from the chair he 
In the mountains he is poet; in the vale cf 
| sorrow he is God’s priest, with robes fragrant with divine 
| sympathy; on thestreet, long, dark, and dingy, he is phi- 
| lanthropist; in the home heisa genial, transparent friend. 
| Ah, I should have missed the greater part of the man if 
I had known him only in the theological chair! 

Now, for example, take the word “ faith.” How have 
we treated it? We have been accustomed to carry the 
word at once to the temple, set it up in the seat orthodox, 
and compel it to say the same thing over and over to us. 
In the temple the word is always theological. If you 
will take the word from the temple out into life, it will 
be just as orthodox, and it will be much more than 
| theological. In the mountains it will be poet and 








learned that it is beyond definition; but we can talk 
about it as the poet can talk of nature. Coming to our 
scholars with the word defined, we may make their intel- 
lects glow; but, coming to them with the word revealed, 
we shall make their hearts burn, Every lesson contains 
less or more elect words, words that are really fragments 
of humanity with a piece of blue sky-‘overhead, as the 
word “courage.” We may not be able to ascend into 
the life and history of that word, but we can bring it 
down into our life, we can get it down in every possible 
condition in life; and in each phase we shall get a new 
and distinct revelation of the word. We must cultivate 
more than a mere street acquaintance with words, if we 
would get at their very soul. The lesson comes to us 
buttoned to the chin in words, and nothing will make it 
throw off its wrappings like the warm sun of real life. 
Kingston, Ont. 





BIBLE SCRAP-BOOKS. 
BY JULIA B, SCHAUFFLER. 


Bible scrap-books are very pleasant to make, and very 
aitractive and helpful when finished; and their manu- 
facture may be one way of solving the problem of finding 
an interesting occupation for young people on Sunday 
afternoon, or during the long winter evenings. The idea 
came originally from England, where many of these 
books were made for use in hospitals or among the sick 
poor. The plan is simple, and the success depends on 
the skill of the execution. Any sized scrap-book may 
be used, but the paper must be of excellent quality to 
allow of writing upon it; and the effect is better if the 
tone of the paper is buff, as that contrasts pleasantly 
with the white margins which should be left around 
each picture. Any pictures can be used which are not 
comical; and they should be so arranged that plenty of 
space remains near each picture for the Bible verse which 
it illustrates. To any one who has not searched for such 
texts, the surprise will be great to find that the Bible 
offers verses upon every subject in nature, or art, which 
is likely to be found among the pictures chosen. 

For example, for pictures of the sea there are the beauti- 
ful verses of Psalm 107, such as: “ They that go down 
to the sea in ships, . . . these see the works of the Lord,” etc. 
If there are winter scenes, there is nothing more suitable 
than Psalm 147: “He giveth snow like wool: he scat- 
tereth the hoar frost like ashes.” For the woods come 
the strong words of the Psalmist: ‘‘ The trees of the Lord 
are full of sap,” etc.; or Job 40:22. A picture of a 
soldier reminds one of 2 Timothy 2: 3. A girl ata well 
suggests Genesis 24: 20. Sparrows, or any small birds, 
bring to mind Matthew 10: 31. All these are naturally 
found without difficulty ; but the beauty of the whole 
thing is, that, no matter what the picture is, there can be 
found a verse for it. A picture of a picnic once presented 
difficulties (surely there was nothing in the Bible about 
corn being roasted by a camp-fire), but, on looking at 
Ruth 2: 14, we find as part of the verse, “And he reached 
her parched corn, and she did eat.” This suited the pic- 
ture admirably, as a boy was just handing an ear of corn 
toa young girl. Although the corn was of another kind, 
the difference was not great enough to interfere with the 
fitness of the verse for the scene. A photograph of a 
collection of vases for an auction sale, found its descrip- 
tion in Esther1:7: “‘The vessels being diverse one 
from another,’’—a fashion of the olden time revived in 
our day. Bells may make us think of “things without 
life giving sound” (1 Cor. 14: 7). 

For the picture of a mother with her babe upon her 
knee, what can be more beautiful and appropriate than 
1.Samuel 1/;' 28. A little bedroom with very simple 
furniture reminds one of 2 Kings 4:10. A telegraph 
office finds a verse for itself in Job 38: 35, 

Beside this general work, special pages may be given 
to the animals of the Bible; trades mentioned in the 
Bible; operations of husbandry; implements of agri- 
culture, etc. One good subject is found in missionary 
pictures, where two pages may be contrasted,—the first 
page showing the heathen in their degradation ; the sec- 
ond, the result of missionary labors in pictures of chil- 





prophet, revealing far-off lands of beauty; in the low 
vale of sorrow it brings heaven’s tear to mingle with 
[pat and into the dark, dreary street it leads a blessed 
sunbeam. We miss the greater part of the word if we 
know nothing but its temple life. It is like a bud held 
in the grip of some dark cellar, that only needs to be 
brought into the sunlight of life to reveal its manifold 
beauty. We followed the word through all its history; 
we inquired concerning it of the oracles; and all the 
time it seemed to be eluding us. But now it comes to us, 
with its very soul beaming from its face. We may not 
be better able to define the word now, for we have 











dren, clothed and taught, and churches built by native 
| Christians. If desired, these pictures may be put in on 
| hinges (as boys put stamps into albums), and then the 
| text may be written under the picture; but the best way 
is to draw a little frame around the picture with red or 
blue ink, and then write the text in a very clear hand 
beneath it, giving always the book and chapter where it 
may be found.' 

Such scrap-books as these are not only fascinating to 





1QOne great charm of these books is that there are newer two alike, 
and each one shows clearly the individuality of the compiler. Two 
books made at the same time, in the same house, by different persons, 
are totally unlike. 
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those who make them, but interesting to all who see 
them, and often lead to the “searching of the Scrip- 
tures” for the end of a story only slightly indicated by 
the picture and the verse. Making such books will be 
found a delightful occupation for Sunday-school teachers 
and their classes, if they meet on a week-day; the 
children bringing the pictures, and finding the verses, 
while the teacher puts them in the album. When 
finished, they may be sent to some missionary school in 
the West, or in far-off Alaska, to delight the children 
there. 

If the teacher thinks it too much trouble to arrange 
such a book, then an excellent substitute may be found 
in a small pamphlet published by F. H. Revell, of 
Chicago, called “Something for Sunday,” where all is 
planned, and the children can write in the verses for 
themselves. I have seen this book filled in by a little 
girl of twelve so neatly and intelligently that it was a 
pleasure to look at it. Any plan is good which makes 
the children “‘ search the Scriptures” with real interest, 
for the charm of the Bible is that, the better you know 
it, the better you love it. 


New York City. 





PICTORIAL TEACHING. 
BY MRS. A. F, RAFFENSPERGER. 


The great Teacher not only spoke as never man spake, 
but he also taught as never man taught. He knew per- 
fectly how to adapt his instructions to his auditors in 
such a way as to command their interested attention. 

Noting his methods, we cannot fail to be struck by 
the fact that his teachings were highly pictorial. He 
illustrated nearly all his sermons. He pointed his 
hearers to the lily of the valley, the grass of the field, 
the sparrow seeking its food in hedge and highway. 
When he spoke of the good seed of the kingdom, and 
its reception by different classes, he directed the atten- 
tion of his auditors to the farmer sowing his grain 
on the hillside; and even while he was speaking, 
they could see how some seed fell by the wayside, 
and the sparrows eagerly devoured it. There was the 
stony ground in plain sight; and there, tvo, the thorns 
and briars. The good ground also was in view, and 
they knew that from it alone the farmer could expect to 
reap a harvest. 

Human nature is the same to-day, and it is easier to 
reach the heart through the eye than by any other 
avenue. This pictorial method of teacHing is especially 
suitable for mission classes, and for gaining the attention 
of restless and careless boys. 

A class of this description, made up of street Arabs, 
had become the terror of teachers and the burden of the 
superintendent. One after another had taken the class 
for a few Sundays, but had given it up in despair. One 
very good young man had actually been driven away, 
not at the point of tue bayonet, but at the point of a very 
formidable-looking jack-knife, wielded by an aggressive 
newsboy. The teacher resigned instantly. Several other 
teachers fared no better. 

Finally a woman who had much experience in dealing 
with different kinds of people was appealed to, by the 
despairing superintendent, to take charge of the ciass, 
She consented, with many misgivings, 

She Enew the ordinary routine of teaching would not 
interest those boys, and she resolved to try a new method. 
The lessons for the time were in the Gospels. She pro- 
cured as many stereoscopic views of the places men- 
tioned in the lessons as she could find, and also all the 
pictures, from any source whatever. Taking these into 
the class, she illustrated the lesson for the day, showing 
the place where the incident occurred, calling the atten- 
tion of the boys to the peculiar style of houses, to the 
costumes of the people, and telling them how they dif- 
fered now from what they were in the time of Christ. 
So she taught the lesson without a suspicion on the part 
of the boys that any lesson was being taught. They fan- 
cied she was only amusing them; and they were in- 
terested and entertained so thoroughly that, of their 
own accord, they all waited, hat in hand, in the vesti- 
bule, at the close of the first session of her teaching, and 
begged her to continue with them as permanent in- 
structor. It may be added that she did so, and that the 
results were extremely gratifying. 

The lessons of the present quarter lend themselves 
admirably to this pictorial teaching. The method is 
legitimate,—it is after the style of the wisest Teacher. 
Precepts can be blended with the pictures, and the 
spiritual truth can be brought out while the ste;goscope 
shows the natural features of the country. The very 


where Christ was born, the lake on which he sailed, the 
mountain that his weary feet climbed, and 

“Those holy fields 
Over whose acres walked those blessed feet 
Which, eighteen hundred years ago, were nailed 
For our advantage on the bitter cross,” 
is calculated to impress even a careless child. The heart 
of even the reckless street Arab grows soft, as the lessons, 
made real and actual by this method, come home to his 
comprehension and realization. 
In general, it may be said that the teacher of any class 
who makes the lesson the most vividly picturesque is the 
one that will succeed best. In teaching the lessons from 
the Gospels, it would materially add to the interest if, 
each Sunday, one member of the class should be desig- 
nated to give on the succeeding Sunday “ the geography 
of the lesson,” illustrated by a map. Another should be 
designated to give “the story of the lesson;” and still 
another, “the picture of the story.” This last should be 
made as vivid and strong as words can paint it; and ifa 





good picture can be procured, illustrating the incident, 
it will serve to impress the lesson more deeply. But at 
least have a good word picture, which the teacher ought 
to be prepared to give if no member of the class can do it. 
Cumberland, Md. ' 





“NO, THANK YOU; ’'M IN A HURRY 
TO-DAY.” 
BY THE REV. H. H. HENRY. 


“Get in, and ride a ways,” said a kindly backwoods- 
man, as he reined in his horses and accosted the old 
mail-carrier, who everybody in the neighborhood knew 
had a journey of fifty miles to make. 

“No, thank you; I’m ina hurry to-day,” answered a 
rugged mountaineer of sixty, but hale and hearty as a 
young athlete. 

For fifteen years this man carried the mail, on foot, 
between two points twenty-five miles apart, and made 
the round trip between morning and night. Throwing 
the bag over his shoulder, he started off at a dog-trot, and 
kept it up almost the entire way. His route lay through 
a rough, wild, hill country, and, to deliver his mail and 
reach home before night, he must cross a high mountain 
twice each day. The old man often overtook a buggy 
or wagon, or, in winter, a sled, going in the same direc- 
tion; and, on receiving an invitation to ride part of the 
way, his invariable reply was: “ No, thank you; I’m in 
a hurry to-day.” 

The horses might outstrip him on the level, but they 
could not over rough places, or up and down the many 
hills which lay before him. Nothing could keep this 
man from the one object before him. Dripping with 
perspiration some hot July day, how pleasant to have 
cooled off while he rode through the shade of the forest! 
What a temptation to come in under a covered wagon 
during a September down-pour ofrain? How comfortable 
in bitter January weather to have thrown about him the 
buffalo robes in a neighbor’s sled, while he turned his 
back to the piercing winds which swept down the moun- 
tain! But to all invitations he returned the same 
answer: “No, thank you; I’m in a hurry to-day.” It 
was only by pressing on steadily, perseveringly, and 
keeping his goal ever before him, that he could accom- 
plish his journey, and return before nightfall. 

If the Christian would enjoy the sunlight of God’s 
favor all the way to his heavenly home, he too must 
press on at all times and under all circumstances. The 
world often means well when it asks the Christian to 
join in some questionable amusement, or to visit some 
questionable resort, to do which, however, would surely 
retard his progress heavenward. Card-playing may 
afford amusement during some long winter evening; 
dancing may seem only a pleasant recreation; a game 
of billiards or a social glass are both suggested as tokens 
of friendship ; but in the end all these things will surely 
prove hindrances, and not helps, toward the Christian’s 
destination. To all such temptations we should give 
the answer of the faithful old mail-carrier: ‘‘ No, thank 
you ; I am in a hurry to-day.” 

Even a fellow-believer may tempt us to tarry on the 
way in order to have the pleasure of his company, as 
Christian tempted Faithful in ‘“ The Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
Reaching a little ascent, Christian espied Faithful on 
before, and, like himself, bound for the Celestial City. 
“Ho, ho! so-ho!” hecried. ‘Stay, and I will be your 
companion.” But Faithful only made answer: “ No, I 
am upon my life, and the avenger of blood is behind me.” 

When duty called our Master, he “ stedfastly set his 
face to go to Jerusalem,” and nothing could tempt him 
to loiter by the way. In the heavenly race he never 
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stopped running till he could sit down with his Father 


at the right hand of the throne of glory. His word and 
example teach us that it is only by “striving” that the 
“strait gate” is entered. It is only by pressing on 
that the heavenly prize is gained. Itis only by running 
that the Christian race is won. 

Shickshinny, Pa. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


CHERRY BOUNCE AND ROSY MAIDS. 


A STORY FOR THE CENTENNIAL OF THE PRESIDENCY, 





BY WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS, D.D. 


There is more than one fertile and flowery hill, 
island, or valley, in the Middle States of our country, 
named “ Barren.” 

Why is this? 

Well, for the same reason that an old-fashioned per- 
son pronounces “ bear” “‘bar.” People forget, too, that 
the Dutch and German “ pilgrims ”—as Whittier calls one 
of them—settled New York and Pennsylvania. Far 
from being as stupid as Yankees thought them to be, they 
called fine farming land a “bowery,” and a place full of 
birren, or bears, they named after Bruin. So Barren 
Hill, half-way between Valley Forge and Philadelphia, 
carried in its name a phase of its history. It is now 
called Lafayette Hill. Why? 

In the flowery month of May, 1778, the thrifty dwell- 
ings of the Pennsylvania Germans surrounded the old 
Lutheran Church and burying-ground on Barren Hill, 
while all around lay farms and orchards, with many a 
clearing which opened the woods to sunlight and prom- 
ised good wheat. The cherry-trees were especially well 
loaded with blossoms, or with the early red and black 
fruit foretelling speedy ripening. The boys would soon 
be up in the branches, to eat all they wanted, and to 
toss the luscious bunches to the laughing girls below. 
Gathered by the bushel, for summer pies and winter 
drying, or for crushing in the press till their rich red 
juice made cherry-bounce the color of blood, the cherry 
was the favorite fruit of the Germans. Well named 
from the Dutch word to “pound,” or “throw,” cherry. 
“bounce,” or Kirsche bonze, was the harmless “shrub” 
drunk during the harvest- and dog- days. Webster, a 
New England dictionary-maker, does indeed define the 
blood-red liquid as “‘cherry-brandy and sugar.” That, 
however, was the degenerate Yankee article, or the 
noxious drink of late days. 

Right well did the British Army in Philadelphia know 
that Barren Hill was not sterile. By many a raid, as 
well as purchase in old Second Street, did they know 
the riches of the poultry-yards, and the luscious cheese, 
butter, beef, and fruits, of Montgomery County. To stop 
their depredations, General Washington ordered out 
Lafayette with twenty-one hundred picked men, with 
five cannon, to occupy Barren Hill. Fifty Indians, to 
serve as scouts, and a regiment of militia, were also to 
assist. It was an act of strong confidence for Washing- 
ton to entrust a tenth part of his entire army and artil- 
lery to a young man—and a foreigner—only twenty-one 
years old, who had been in the service only a year. 
But the American commander, though seldom reading 
books, read men well. 

Two bright and happy days had come to Valley 
Forge. Baron Steuben, the man for the hour, had been 
in the camp since February, and had made a new army 
of the veterans. Henceforth the Continentals were never 
beaten in battle by an equal force. On May .7, the 
American Army listened with wild delight to the read- 
ing of the French treaty of alliance. Drums beat, 
cannon fired; the men, un-uniformed, in coats made of 
old blankets, and in many cases barefooted, performed 
evolutions and had dress parade, while the brigade 
chaplains led in prayers of thanksgiving. On the 18th 
of May, Lafayette’s detachment, the flower of the army, 
marched out to begin the campaign. 

That same day in Philadelphia was the most brilliant 
ever known in her history. All past displays were 
eclipsed by the regatta, tournaments, floral arches, 
masquerades, and scenic effects, in which Tory young 
ladies and the well-fed and well-clothed British and 
Hessians took part. At night, balls, illuminations, fire- 
works, and carousals, finished a day devoted to revelry 
in honor of Lord Howe’s departure from America. 

The British general, however, postponed his European 
trip ten days, until he should capture Lafayette and his 
corps. He had a vessel waiting at anchor in the Dela- 


ware, ready for “the French boy.” 
Punctually at four o’clock next morning, five thousand 
Hessians and red-coats, with fifteen pieces of artillery, 





marched out of the city, fully expecting to bag their 
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game. How handsomely the young general outwitted 
the enemy, and retreated across the Schuylkill to a safe 
and high position, forms one of the bright pages of 
American history. At Matson’s Ford the British made 
a rush for the American artillery, but were driven off by 
the rearguard of Continentals. In the skirmish, nine of 
Lafayette’s men lost their lives. But all the cannon were 
safely brought over. Even a twelve-pounder, which 
early in the day had been dismounted by a round-shot 
from the enemy, was saved by the personal energy of 
Lafayette. Impressing a farmer’s wagon into service, he 
had the cannon well secured by breech and trunnions to 
the rear axle. The horses were then whipped up, and in 
very sight of the red-coats it went trailing and bumping 
over the stony roads. The lower part of its muzzle-rim 
was well worn away, but it was safely parked with the 
others at Valley Forge. 

Hungry, hot, tired, and swearing in two languages, 
King George’s warriors marched back to tell General 
Howe that Lafayette declined to cross the Atlantic with 
him. There was much straggling now that the men 
were irritated, and the officers could not prevent it if 
they had wished. Reaction had come after one day of 
carousal and al! night at cups and frolic, followed by a 
morning of forced marches and bitter disappointment. 
Alas now for the farmers on the road! 

In one home, at Whitemarsh, two little girls named 
Hannah and Katharine lived. Their father, John Harby, 
was a soldier in the militia, and away; only mother was 
at home. They rushed into the house as a party of Hes- 
sians opened the garden gate, and made for the kitchen. 

“© mamma! what shall we do?” cried the oldest, as 
both clung to their mother’s skirts and hid their faces in 
its folds. 

“Go upstairs and hide,” said the mother; “ maybe 
they want only bread and butter.” 

Up into the garret, and behind boxes and barrels, 
under the hot sloping roof, they hid and crouched until, 
with fear and heat, and their hearts almost pounding 
their ribs out, they were nearly smothered. 

Meanwhile, below, the big boots of the Hessians were 
heard on the sanded kitchen floor. With. high mitre- 
like hats, florid faces, light hair, and blue eyes, they were 
big, handsome-looking fellows. Standing their guns in 
tie corner, they cried out: 

“ Bring out some fresh bread and butter, and milk too. 
Be quick, woman.” 

“The only bread we have is in the oven,” said Mrs. 
Harby, whose hands were still floury, “ but you can have 
some milk, I'll go to the spring-house at once.” 

With dipper and pail she sped to the cvol brick and 
sod house through which ran an ice-cold rivulet from a 
spring near by. 

“Let’s search for liquor,” said one of the Hessians, 
while the hostess was outdoors. Forthwith they pro- 
ceeded to ransack the cupboard, the clothes-press, and 
even the parlor china closet, but without success, except 
to find some caraway-seed cakes and a bowlful of schnitz, 
or dried apples. 

The good housekeeper, on lier return, not knowing the 
object of their search, and seeing her well-ordered rooms 
in confusion, lost all fear, and broke out in genuine 
“Pennsylvania Dutch: ” 

“T don’t see why you can’t civilly wait for the bread 
to bake, but you must turn things upside down. You 
were not taught that in the catechism. Why do you 
Germans come here to fight against people of your own 
blood? You know we Germans here came from the 
same Fatherland; and not so long ago, either.” 

“Silence, woman; we’re soldiers, and obey the orders 
of our sovereign. Besides, are not the rebels and the 
British of the same blood also? Hush, or we’ll force 
you to keep silence!” 

“ Bind her mouth with her apron,” said one of the men. 

But the brave woman kept up a steady stream of talk, 
as she meanwhile set the table, well knowing the prover- 
bial road which, in all parts of the world, leads to a 
hungry man’s heart. Appealing to their sense of honor 
and their Lutheran training, she, now quite cool, asked 
them how they would like foreign soldiers to rifle their 
homes; as, for instance, the French ruffians did in their 
grandfathers’ times in the Palatinate. So effective were 
her upbraidings that two of the men left the kitchen and 
sat outside under a tree; but the sergeant and two or 
three others, muttering something about women’s tongues 
being too sharp, pulled open the stairway door, and were 
about to go up. 

“Don’t -go there; you'll frighten my children. You 
shall not,” screamed the mother, as she placed her back 
against the stair door. 

. The roughes’> of the men, who had a hideous sabre- 


her into a chair, and tied her fast with a piece of clothes- 
line. He was about to gag her with her apron, but his 
comrade outside persuaded him not to go so far. 
Overhead the agonized mother heard the heavy boots 
on the floor kicking about the onions, dried fruits, boxes, 
and barrels. There was an occasional crash, as the men 
made free with jam and the few jars of preserves left 
over from winter. Slam-bang went the wooden vessels 
and earthenware crocks, as they wantonly smashed them 
on the brick of the chimney. 

“Heigh ho!” cried one; “here’s cherry-bounce.” 
Pulling out the corn-cob plug, he took a long draught, 
moving towards the door as he did so. Then it was that 
the two girls, who had kept as still as mice, on being 
discovered by another soldier, screamed with all their 
might, fearing for their lives. The drinking soldier was 
so taken aback that he dropped the jug, and the blood- 
red liquor ran down the steps and dripped into the kitchen, 

The mother’s eye caught sight of the liquid, which she 
at once imagined was blood. 

“Oh, you have murdered my children! Cruel, brutal 
soldiers, can you not spare the innocent?” cried she, as 
the raiders, laden with their spoil, came downstairs. 

“Madame,” said one of the Hessians, as with mock 
courtesy he pulled off his mitre-hat and bowed low, 
“your babies you can keep, but we shall relieve you of 
your cherry-bounce. It is a good article.” 

Foraging among the out-houses, and bundling together, 
after many a lively chase, such ducks, geese, and chick- 
ens as they succeeded in capturing, the men ate the 
caraway-seed cakes and drank the milk. Tumbling the 
hot bread into their haversacks, they left, taking the road 
to Philadelphia. It was not safe to linger too long. The 
mounted militia might become troublesome. 

No sooner were the Hessians out of sight than down 
came littte Hannah and Katharine, half laughing, half 
crying over their own fright, and seeing their dear mother 
tied to the chair. 

“O darlings, God be praised, I thought you were mur- 
dered!” said the mother, as the great tears of joy were 
kissed away by two pairs of rosy lips, while she was 
nearly choked by caresses, and her cramped limbs further 
hurt by being squeezed and sat upon. 

“Why no, mamma! What made you think so?” said 
little Katharine. “Oh, now I see! You thought the 
cherry-bounce was blood; didn’t you?” 

“Yes, daughter; but get the carving-knife, and let 
me get up. I’m cramped, and these ropes cut my flesh.” 

So, like the little mouse that nibbled the ropes that 
bound the lion in the fable, the daughter severed the 
cords, and the mother stood up and began to put things 
to rights. Before evening all was as clean and nice as 
if no hungry Hessians had come near. At night the 
mother, in tearful gratitude to God, clasped her little 
ones, as they all with heart and lip gave thanks, and 
prayed for the husband and father who they hoped was 
still alive. The sound of the cannon that day, and the 
talk of the Hessians, had given rise to many forebodings, 

News came early next morning that the father, John 
Harby, was safe. The Pennsylvania militia, driven back 
by the impetuous onset of the British regulars, “lived to 
fight another day.” The farmers were now able to lay 
aside their guns for a while, and plow and plant and 
sow. Yet affairs were so uncertain while the enemy 
held Philadelphia that “yeast-raised bread” was only 
occasionally baked. The every-day staff of life for a 
month was a mixture of flour, water, and salt, with 
little or no shortening in it, eaten hot with butter, and 
called always after, in memory of the days that tried 
women’s souls, “ Revolutionary cake.” 

“It was June 18, 1778, that the British Army, with its 
twelve miles of baggage-wagons, evacuated Philadelphia. 
Atonce Washington’s army, unleashed from camp, started 
in pursuit. The little girls at the Harby home clapped 
their hands in glee as their father pointed out Washing- 
ton and Lafayette and Wayne.and Steuben and Morgan, 
and the other generals and officers, on horseback, and, 
among the cannon, “the gun with its nose rubbed off,” 
which Lafayette had saved at Barren Hill. The army 
was marching over to Coryell’s Ferry, to cross the Dela- 
ware and to push on to Monmouth. From that day 
forth, “‘yeast-raised bred” was on the table every day, 
and the Pennsylvania people were not again troubled by 
battles near home. At Brandywine, Germantown, and 
the forts on the Delaware, many of their sons and 
fathers had found their graves; but, though these were 
British victories, King George had lost more Héssians— 
and these unhurt by ball or disease—than the Congress 
had lost Continentals, or the state militia. 

How was that? 

The “Pennsylvania Germans,” led by Christopher 





scar on his small-pox-pitted face, seized her, and pushed 


Ludwick, Washington’s “ baker-general,” and the chap- 


lainsand ministers of the Lutheran and German Reformed 
churches, by argument, persuasion, and preaching, when- 
ever possible, by the circulation of German books, tracts, 
letters, and papers, and by conversation, actually did 

more than decimate the ranks of the Hessians. These 

honest, fairly good, but wofully misled men, who, deceived 

and goaded into horrible cruelties by British officers, had 

fought like demons at the battle of Long Island, now 

deserted by the hundreds. Eight hundred left the ranks 

on the march through New Jersey, besides the hundreds 

that had deserted during the winter at Philadelphia. 

After the peace, hundreds more declined to be exchanged, 

and remained in America, where their descendants are 

among our best citizens. One of these, a great-grand- 

son of a Hessian, was General Custer, the cavalry leader 

in the Civil War. 

But what of John Harby and the little girls, Margaret 
and Katharine? 

Many were the prayers that went up in the little 
Lutheran Church on Barren Hill, where the little girls 
and their parents worshiped every Sabbath, but many 
dark days came and went before peace came. 

Another little sister, Hannah, was a sixteen-months-old 
baby when the tidings of Yorktown reached Philadelphia, 
and was discussed under the trees after meeting on Sunday. 

“The ‘yagers’ (Hessians) will not want to go home 
without their standards, and a good many more will desert 
now,” said farmer Harby, who noted in the account from 
Yorktown that among the trophies surrendered were 
“eighteen German flags.” 

Six years more passed, and the Harbys now lived in 
Philadelphia, and the end of April was drawing near. 
Washington was to enter the chief American city, com- 
ing across Gray’s Ferry Bridge. He was to ride down 
Chestnut Street, before passing through Princeton to New 
York, to be inaugurated President of the United States 
of America, 

Baby Hannah was now nearly five years old; and the 
two others, who remembered the Hessiansand the cherry- 
bounce, were rosy maids of fourteen and sixteen years old, 

Great was the fuss, and pretty were the white dresses 
and new spring hats of the three sisters. Mr. Harby, 
on one of the committees of reception, was full of impor- 
tance also. A lovely day dawned; and, amid a throng 
of other children, the three rosy-cheeked maids scattered 
flowers in front of President Washington’s horse, ashe 
rode past, saluting the crowds that lined the roads and 
streets from the Schuylkill to the Delaware, 

John: Harby lived to see Washington and the Con- 
gress and the.Supreme Court in the national capitol, 
Philadelphia, and, in 1809, slept with his fathers in the 
old Lutheran burying-ground at Fifth and Cherry 
Streets; but for the three rosy maids, there was another 
pleasant surprise in store. In 1824, Hannah and Mar- 
garet, then grown to be matrons with children around 
them, sat at their windows while General Lafayette passed 
by in his carriage, bowing with Parisian courtesy to.the 
enthusiastic throngs that made the welkin ring with 
shouts of welcome. A salvo of artillery, from the old, 
dented, and battered cannon of the Revolution, was fired. 
As ‘Lafayette rode by the open park, where one especially 
ugly old gun pointed its powder-blackened nose out from 
among the others, he dismounted, and seemed to be 
especially interested. 

“Tt is, it is, the very one!” cried the Marquis. 

“What?” asked the captain of the gun-squad. 

“The cannon I saved at Barren Hill. I know it by 
the muzzle-rim’s being worn away. We carried it off on 
a wagon, and Grant [the British general] couldn’t cap- 
ture it.” 

- When this ‘incident was told at the supper-table that 
night, Aunt Kate—still a maiden, but beloved of nieces 
and nephews—cried out: “ Why, I remember it! The 
cannon with its nose rubbed off. I saw it when I was a 
little girl.” Then, of course, the story of cherry-bounce 
and rosy maids was told again. 

A hundred years have passed away. Both Mount Ver- 
non and the grave near the/ wall in the cemetery of 
Picpus, in the faubourg St. Antoine, Paris, are alike 
visited by grateful Americans. All the Harbys—father, 
mother, and rosy maids—are dust in Monument Ceme- 
tery; but the old iron cannon, “ with its nose rubbed off,” 
rests in glory on the marble platform at the right of the 


| entrance to the Naval Asylum, not far from the bridge 


on which our.first president was crowned. 

And because I heard the story of the cherry-bounce 
and rosy maids from the little girls themselves, I have 
told it to all who read this. When very old, with her 
fingers bent by rheumatism into a shape which to the 
boy hearer seemed like a bayonet, grandmother told me 
this true story. 
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LESSON HELPS. 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1889. ] 


1, April 7.—The Triumphal Entry. 
2. April 14.—The Rejected Son.. 


Mark 11: 1-11 
Mark 12: 1-12 











3 April 21.—The Two Great Commandments.............0000+ Mark 12:2 -34 
4. April 28.—Destruction of the- Temple Foretold.. ....Mark 13 ; 1-13 
5. May 5.—The Command to WAtena..........cccesereseseneeeeerens Mark 13 ; 24-37 
6. May 12.—The Anointing at Bethany.............. Mark 14: 1-9 


.. Mark 14: 12-26 





7. May 19.—The Lord’s Supper. 





8. May 26.—Jesus Betrayed............00 


9. June 2.—Jesus Belore the Council 
10. June 9.—Jesus Before Pilate... 


: 43-54 
153-65 
-Mark 15: 1-20 








11, June 16.—Jesus Crucified............... 


5 : 21-39 





12. June 23.—Jesus Risen. 


13. June 30.—Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, 1 Cor. 8 : 4-13; or, Mission- 


ary Lesson, Mark 16 : 14-20, 


Sa gescuravedynseesabeatecesecvereiiee Mark 16; 1-13 





LESSON VI., SUNDAY, MAY 12, 1889. 
Tite: THE ANOINTING AT BETHANY. 


LESSON 


(Mark 14: 1-9. .Memory verses, 8, 9.) 


COMMON VERSION. 

1 After two days was the feast of 
the passover, and of unleavened 
bread: and the chief priests and 
the scribes sought how they might 
take him by craft, and put him to 
death. ; 

2 But they said, Not on the feast 
day, lest there be an uproar of the 
people. 

3 J And being in Béth’a-ny, in 
the house of Si’mon the leper, 
as he sat at meat, there came a 
woman having an alabaster box 
of ointment of spikenard very 
precious; and she brake the box, 
and poured it on his head, 

4 And there were some that had 
indignation within themselves, 
and said, Why was this waste of 
the ointment made? 

5 For it might have been sold 
for more than three hundred 
pence, and have been given to 
the poor. And they murmured 
against her. 

6 And Jesus said, Let her alone ; 
why trouble ye her? she hath 
wrought a good work on me. 

7 For ye have the poor with you 
always, and whensoever ye will 
ye may do them good: but me ye 
have not always. 

8 She hath done whatshecould : 
she is come aforehand to anoint 
my body to the burying. 

9 Verily I say unto you, Where- 
soever this gospel shall be preach- 
ed throughout the whole world, 
this also that she hath done shall 
be spoken of for a memorial of 
her. 


TEXT. 


REVISED VERSION. 


1_ Now after two days was the 
feast of the passover and the 
unleavened bread: and the 
chief priests and the scribes 
sought how they might take 
him with subtilty, and kili 

2 him: for they said, Not during 
the feast, lest haply there shall 
be a tumult of the people. 

3 And while he was in Beth- 

any in the house of Simon the 

leper, as he sat at meat, there 
came a woman having !an 
alabaster cruse of ointment of 
2spikenard very costly ;andshe 
brake the cruse, and poured 
it over his head. But there 
were some that had indigna- 
tion among themselves, saying, 
To what purpose hath this 
waste of the ointment been 
made? For this ointment 
might have been sold-for above 
three hundred *%pence, and 
given to the poor. And they 

6 murmured against her. But 
Jesus said, Let her alone; why 
trouble ye her? she hath 
wrought a good work on me. 

7 For ye have the poor always 
with you, and whensoever ye 
will ye can do them good: but 

8 me ye have not always. She 
hath dong what she could: 
she hath anointed my body 
aforehand for the burying. 

9 And verily I say unto you, 
Wheresoever the gospel shail 
be preached throughout the 
whole world, that al:o which 
this woman hath done shall 
be spoken of for a memorial 
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10r,a flask 2Gr. pistic nard. pistic being perhapsa local name, Others 
take > mean genuine; others, liquid. 


xviii. 28. 


Suggestions of the American Committee: Substitute ‘ pure nard”’ for 
“ spikenard” in verse 3, substituting for marginal note 
note “ Or, liquid nard” Substitute “shillings” for ‘‘ pence” in verse 5. 
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LESSON PLAN. 


Topic OF THE QUARTER: 


GoLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: J have glorified thee 
on the earth, having accomplished. the work which thow hast 


given me to do.—John 17 : 4, 


Lesson Topic: The Privilege 


1, The Absence of Love, vs. 1, 2, 4, 5. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. The Expression of Love, v. 3. 
3. The Nobility of Love, vs. 6-9. 


GoLDEN TExtT: She hath done what she could.—Mark 14: 8. 


Datty Home READINGs: 
M.—Mark 14 
T.—Matt. 26 
W.—John 12: 
T.—John 13 
F.—John 15 


$.—1 John 4 : 1-21, 


:1-9. The privilege of loving. 

:1-13. Matthew’s parallel narrative. 
2-8. John’s parallel narrative. 
:1-17. An example of love. 

:12-27. Love commanded, 

$.—1 Cor. 13: 1-13. Love essential. 

Love is of God. 


Jesus Finish'ng His Work, 


of Loving. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I, THE ABSENCE OF LOVE. 


I. Plotting Murder : 


The scribes sought how they might take him, ... and kill him 
1). 


This is the heir; come, Jet us kill him (Matt. 21 : 38), 


The Jews sought the more to kill 
Why seek ye to kill me? (John 7 


Whosoever hateth his brother is a murderer (1 John 3 : 15), 


li. Permitting Wrath : 


There were some that had indignation among themselves (4). 


Anger resteth in the bosom of fools (Eccl. 7 : 9). 
They were moved with indignation concerning the two brethren 


(Matt. 20 : 24). 


Let not the sun go down upon your wrath (Eph. 4 : 26). 
P all these; anger, wrath, aeitoe (cor, 3; 8) 


‘ut ye also away 


him (John 5 : 18). 
: 19.) 


ll. indulging Murmurs : 
They murmured against her (5). 


The Lord heareth your murmurings.. . against him (Exod. 16 : 8). 

Wherelore doth a living man complain? (Lam. 8 : 39.) 

Jesus answered, ... Murmur not among yourselves (John 6 : 48). 

Do all things without murmurings (Phil. 2 : 14). 

1. ‘Sought how they might take him with subtilty, and kill him.”’ 
(1) The base conspirators: (2) The innocent victim; (3) The 
cruel purpose ; (4) The cowardly method. 

2. “To what purpose hath this waste... been made?’’ (1) The lav- 
ish anointing ; (2) The divine recipient ; (3) The g’ateful giver; 
(4) Tne honorable motive; (5) The miserly question. 

8. ‘‘They murmured against her.’ (1) ho murmured? (2) 
Against whom? (3) Why ?—Exuberant gratitude (1) Condemned 
of men ; (2) Approved of Christ. 


II, THE EXPRESSION OF LOVE, 

1. A Devoted Woman: 

As he sat at meat, there came a woman (8). 

Kings’ daughters are among thy honourable women (Psa. 45 : 9). 
Many women were there beholding from a'ar (Matt. 27 : 55). 


The devout women of honourable estate (Acts 13 : 50). 
Help those women, for they laboured with me (Phil, 4 : 3), 


Il, A Costly Offering : 


An alabaster cruse of ointment of spikenard very costly (3). 
ee er will I offer... offerings... which cost me nothing (2 Sam. 


Freely ye received, freely give (Matt. 10 : 8). 

An alabaster cruse of exceeding precious ointment (Matt. 26 : 7). 

Beyond their power, they gave of their own accord (2 Cor. 8 : 3). 

i. A Generous Anointing: 

She brake the cruse, and poured it over his head (3). 

Anoint Aaron and his sons, and sanctify them (Exod. 30 : 30). 

The precious oil, ... that ran down upon the beard (Psa, 183 : 2). 

She... kissed his feet, and anointed them (Luke 7 : 38). 

He giveth not the Spirit by measure (John 3 : 34), 

1. ‘* While he wasin Bethany.’’ Bethany (1) Asa village of Pales- 
tine; (2) As the home of disciples; (3) As the abode of Jesus. 

2. ‘‘ There came a woman having an alabaster cruse of ointment.” 
(1) The woman's act; (2) The woman’s aim ; (3) The woman’s 
offering. 

3. ‘She brake the cruse, and poured it over his head.’”’ (1) The 
broken cruse; (2) The outpoured ointment; (3) The honored 
head ; (4) The generous approbation. 


III. THE NOBILITY OF LOVE. 

1. Accepted : 

Ste hath wrought a good work on me (6). 

He that hath pity upon the poor lendeth unto the Lord (Prov. 19: 17). 
Ye did it unto me (Matt. »5 : 40). 


He that receiveth whomsoever I send receiveth me (John 13 : 20). 
It is acceptable according as a man hath (2 Cor. 8 : 12). 


WW. Applauded: 


She hath done what she could (8). 


Well done, good and faithful servant (Matt. 25 : 21), 

She did it to prepare me for burial (Matt. 26 : 12). 

She of her want did cast in all that she had (Mark 12 : 44). 
Thou didst keep the word of my patience (Rev. 3 : 10). 


itl. Remembered: 


That... shall be spoken of for a memorial of her (9). 


And God remembered Noah (Gen. 8 : 1), 

A book of remembrance was written before him (Mal. 3 : 16). 

I thunk my God upon all my remembrance of you (Phil. 1: 3). 
God is not unrighteous to forget your work (Heb. 6 : 10). 


1. ‘*Let her alone;...she hath wrought a good work on me.” 
(1) The great Defender; (2) The ungenerous accusers; (3) The 
lowly worshiper ; (4) The lofty deed. 

2. ‘*She hath done what she could.”” (1) As her heart prompted ; 
(2) As her means permitted ; (8) As her opportunities allowed. 

3. ‘‘A memorizal of her.’?” A memorial (1) Of her love; (2) Of her 
bravery ; (3) Of her generosity ; (4) Of her Christliness, 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


ANOINTING. 
1. In Social Life : 


For decoration (Ruth 3:3; Psa. 92 : 10). 

For reireshment (2 Chron. 28:15; Luke 7 : 46). 

For purification (Esther 2 : 12; Isa. 57 : 9). 

For healing (Isa. 1:6 ; Mark 6:13; Jas. 5:14). 

For burial (Matt, 26:12; Mark 16:1; Luke 23 : 56). 
Articles employed (Psa. 23:5 ; John 11: 2). 


2. In Religious Service: 


Ancient (Gen, 28 : 18 ; 35 : 14). 

Signified consecration (Exod. 30 : 30). 

For men (Exod, 40 : 15 ; 1 Sam. 9: 16; Isa. 61:1), 
For things (Exod. 30 : 26, 27 ; 40:10, 11). 

To be mnoven’f guarded (Exod, 30 : 33, 38). 

God protected the anointed (Psa. 105 : 15). 


3. Anointing of the Holy Ghost : 


From God (2 Cor. 1: 21). 

For saints (Isa. 61 : 3; 1 John 2 : 20). 

Christ received it (Luke 4 : 18, 21; Acts 4: 27), 
Saints received it (Acts 2 : 1-4), 

God honors it (Psa. 18 : 50 ; 20:6; 89 ; 20-23), 
Abides on saints (1 John 2 : 27), 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The opening paragraph of the present lesson is connected 
immediately with the close of the discourse on the Mount of 
Olives. The date of the supper at Bethany is, however, 
uncertain. While the discussion of this question belongs 
properly to the explanation of the lesson, it is necessary to 
state here the two views. Matthew and Mark place the 
event at this point (Tuesday evening), but do not state posi- 
tively that it followed in time. John narrates the incident 
in connection with the arrival at Bethany, and speaks of the 
public entry as occurring the next day. If this was the date, 
then Matthew and Mark introduce the event later, in order 
to explain how the treachery of Judas was provoked, leading 
to the capture of our Lord “during the feast,” against the 
plan of the rulers (v. 2). There is nothing in the accounts 
of Matthew and Mark that forbids this explanation, while 
there seems to be no good reason why John should insert the 
incident at the earlier point, if it did not occur then. The 
latter evangelist is usually chronological in the order of his 
narrative. Commentators and harmonists, however, still 
differ in regard to the question. 

The place was Bethany, “in the house of Simon the leper.” 
That this house was the home of Martha and Mary and Laza- 
rus would appear from John 12: 1-3. Nothing is known of 





conjectures concerning him are made by commentators. As 
reasonable a conjecture as any, would seem to be that Simon 
was the former head of the house, and that he was either the 
husband of Martha or the father of Martha and Mary and 
Lazarus, but that he was now dead. The fact that Martha, 
instead of Lazarus, is spoken of on other occasions as the 
head of the house (Luke 10 : 38) gives color to the suggestion 
that Lazarus was a young brother of the two sisters. It is ta 
be borne in mind that the anointing described in this lesson 
is a different one from that described in Luke 7 : 36-50 as 
occurring in the house of Simon, a Pharisee, in Galilee, in 
the earlier days of our Lord’s ministry. It is also well ta 
note that on neither occasion was it Mary Magdalene who did 
the anointing. , 

The time of verses 1 and 2 was Tuesday evening, the 
12th of Nisan (April 4), year of Rome 783,—A. D. 30. If the 
order of John be accepted, the date of the supper was 9th of 
Nisan (April 1); if the order of Matthew avd Mark be ac- 
cepted, then the date was Tuesday evening (as above). 
Parallel passages: Matthew 26: 1-18; John 12: 1-8. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 1, 2.—Now after two days was the feast of the passover 
and the unleavened bread: and the chief priests and the scribes 
sought how they might take him with subtilty, and kill him: for 
they said, Not during the feast, lest haply there shall be a tumult 
of the people: The connection of the chapters here would, in 
itself, indicate that the measure of “two days” was from the 
time when the words of the latter part of chapter 13 were 
spoken to the time of the Passover feast. In Matthew 
(Matt. 26 : 1, 2) this is indicated even more clearly, though 
the discoursing of Jesus is given more at length. Matthew 
says: “And it came to pass, when Jesus had finished all 
these words, he said unto his disciples, Ye know that after 
two days the passover cometh.” The feast is designated by 
two names: “the Passover,” and “the unleavened bread.” 
The feast began with the Passover supper, which, according 
to the provision of the Mosaic system (Exod. 12: 6), was 
eaten on the evening following the daylight hours of the 
fourteenth day of the first month of the Jewish year. It 
continued for a week following this time, and was spoken of 
as the Passover feast, and also as the feast of unleavened 
bread. In connection with the matter here referred to, 
Matthew uses the former of the two terms, Luke the latter, 
and Mark both together. It has been suggested that Luke 
and Mark may have employed the latter term for the benefit 
of their Gentile readers. The name “Passover” was con- 
nected with the fact that, at the time of the exodus, the 
destroying angel passed over the houses of the Israelites in 
the destruction of the first-born. This feast had a sacrificial 
character. It was also a feast of thanksgiving, commemo- 
rating the exodus, It was one of the three great feasts of 
the Jewish year, and the greatest of them all. The Jewish 
rulers were far more greatly alarmed, as this Passover drew 
near, than they liad been at the time of the earlier feasts; 
and they might well be so, in view of the popular demonstra- 
tions which they had just witnessed. These popular demon- 
strations, however, made them fear to take any public step 
towards the arrest of Jesus and the accomplishment of their 
purpose of putting him to death. They therefore consulted 
together as to how they might secure the end in view by 
craft or deceit. Thus, without the knowledge or the opposi- 
tion of the people, they might get hold of his person, and 
then more easily kill him. But even this they were afraid 
to do during the feast, because of the possibility of a tumult. 
Their plans were not bold enough to arrest ‘him, and put him 
to death, on that day. But events moved faster and more 
resistlessly than they had thought, and they did finally what 
they did not have the courage at first to resolve to do.— Lest 
haply there shall be: The future “shall,” instead of “ may,” 
apparently indicates a confident expectation of such a dis- 
turbance,—which, indeed, in view of all the circumstances of 
the case, might be looked for as almost certain. A tumult or 
riot at this time, when Jerusalem was crowded with people 
from all quarters, was, of course, peculiarly to be dreaded. 
Verse 3.—And while he was in Bethany in the house of Simon 
the leper, as he sat at meat, there came a woman having an 
alabaster cruse of ointment of spikenard very costly; and she 
brake the cruse, and poured it over his head: The order of the 
narrative here accords with that given by Matthew. Luke 
omits this story, although he records what precedes and fol- 
lows it in the Gospels of Matthew and Mark. The story of 
an anointing of Jesus which Luke relates in his seventh 
chapter, is not to be confounded with this. John (John 12: 1) 
represents the anointing as having taken place six days 
before the Passover. In view of these facts, we may believe 
that the story of the anointing is not intended by Matthew 
and Mark to be placed in its exact and true position chrono- 
logically, as if it belonged, with what is stated in the pre- 
ceding verses, two days before the Passover. Their intention 
seems rather to have been this: to insert the story here as 
exhibiting the state of Judas’s mind, and perhaps as indi- 
cating one of the influences which tended to bring about the 





“Simon the leper” beyond this reference to him, Many 


final result. By a comparison with John (John 12: 1, 2), it 
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would seem that Simon, here spoken of, must have been a 
friend of the family of which Mary, Martha, and Lazarus, 
were members. Some have supposed that he was the hus- 
band of Martha; but there is no evidence of this, The 
woman who anointed Jesus, as we learn from John 12: 3, 
was Mary, the sister of Martha and Lazarus. The word 
which is joined with “nard” is of uncertain meaning, as 
indicated by the text and margin of the Revised Version. 
Not improbably the meaning “genuine” (unadulterated, on 
which one can rely), from the verb “to believe,” ‘to 
trust,” may be the correct one; but this cannot be insisted 
upon. The word “cruse” (Rev. Ver.) is to be preferred 
to “box” (Auth. Ver.). It was probably a small bottle or 
vase, which was fitted for preserving the delicate and vola- 
tile perfume. This vase or flask was broken by crushing the 
neck or breaking off the sealed end, and the ointment was 
poured down upon the head of Jesus, According to John, 
the supper or feast was made for Jesus; and thus it was 
more natura! that an offering of love should be presented to 
him, especially if, as seems probable, the feast was in the 
house of a relative or friend of the family of Mary. 

Verses 4-6.— But there were some that had indignation among 
themselves, saying, To what purpose hath this waste of the oint- 
ment been made? For this ointment might have been sold for 
above three hundred pence, and given to the poor. And they mur- 
mured against her. But Jesus said, Let her alone; why trouble 
ye her? she hath wrought a good work on me: John represents 
Judas as having been the person who made this complaint. 
We may believe that he was the one who put the question 
and expressed indignation,—some of the others, perhaps, 
giving their assent, or, if not this, making their feeling in 
sympathy with his manifest by their looks, The verb in the 
last sentence of verse 5 may, perhaps, indicate that their dis- 
approbation and anger were a sudden outbreak of feeling; 
and it is possible that this sentence may set forth the state of 
mind of the others, while verse 4 gives the question presented 
by Judas,—the evangelist uniting them all in both expres- 
sions, because there was, for the time, somewhat the same 
feeling in the case of all. Matthew says, “ the disciples,” but 
Mark limits the statement to “some” of them; and, as we 
may believe, Mark is more exact. To Judas, and even to 
some of the others,—who saw this lavish outlay, but yet were 
in a far different state of mind and heart from that in which 
Judas was,—the ointment might seem to have been wasted. 
This feeling was due, in the case of Judas, to his selfish and 
avaricious disposition, as John tells us; in the case of the 
others, it may have been only a momentary feeling, and may 
even have been removed by what Jesus said, as given in the 
following verses. It is not impossible, however, that the 
“some” of Mark’s narrative, and “the disciples” of Mat- 
thew’s, are the result of a generalizing, as it were, of the form 
of the story, and that Judas was the only person who either 
spoke the words or had the feeling.—Three hundred pence: 
That is, Roman denarii. The denarius was worth from 
fifteen to seventeen cents, and thus the whole sum here men- 
tioned would be equivalent to at least forty-five dollars, The 
words “let her alone” here mean, as in other cases, suffer 
her to do it without any interference; and thus are substan- 
tially equivalent to, and are explained by, the words which 
follow: Why do you trouble or molest her? By their mur- 
muring, they were molesting the woman, and trying to inter- 
fere with her work of love. Jesus defends her against their 
objections and criticism, and declares her act to be of the 
opposite character to that which they affirmed it to have. 
“She hath wrought « good work on me.” The words “on 
me” seem to represent the work as related to his person,— 
this pouring of the ointment over my head isa good and 
noble work done for myself in my own person, not a waste 
of what should have been sold for a sum of money to be given 
to others. The spirit of the gospel and of Christ is not one 
which forbids the offerings of a deeply loving and grateful soul. 

Verses 7, 8.—For ye have the poor always with you, and when- 
soever ye will ye ean do them good: but me ye have not always. 
She hath done what she could: she hath anointed my body afore- 
hand for the burying: The thought of verse 7 is evidently 
that, in view of the abundant opportunities which would 
constantly present themselves for doing good to the poor, no 
demand or objection of the kind which these disciples were 
now making was to be pressed. Self-sacrificing and self- 
expressing love is not to be limited or hindered in this way. 
No unchangeable and all-controlling rule of action can be 
given to govern the loving impulses of the soul. Love is the 
great principle of the Christian life, and when it is awakened 
in the soul as the life-force, it may move along its own course. 
The poor will be blessed by it at all times, as they are always 
with us; but, in hours of great joy and great emergency, there 
may be great offerings which seem to leave the poor out of 
thought altogether, The act of this woman obeyed the 
grandest and noblest impulse of love. The words “and 
whensoever ye will ye can do them good,” are not found in 
Matthew, but they are evidently implied in the words which 
precede, and are only the expression of what is suggested by 
them.—She hath done what she could: What it was in her 
power to do she has done,—the greatest possible act of love 

in this critical hour: Her reward shall be according to what 

she has.done. The act is really an anointing for the burial, 








and is to be judged ag suck: “Me ye have not always.”— 
Aforehand for the burying: Jesus evidently views the anoint- 
ing as answering to the loving work of friends at the time of 
burial. It was an anticipatory anointing. By the act, she 
kept the ointment, as it were, for the day which was now so 
near at hand. The prophetic element in these words, as we 
may call it, belonged to Jesus. We can hardly suppose that 
Mary had already grasped the idea of his immediately ap- 
proaching death so fully as to perform this act in view of it. 
She can hardly have seen clearly what the twelve did not 
apprehend, ; 

Verse 9.—And verily I say unto you, Wheresoever the gospel 
shall be preached throughout the whole world, that also which this 
woman hath done shall be spoken of for a memorial of her: The 
words of this verse are remarkable, not only in their com- 
mendation of the woman and her act, but also in the indica- 
tion that they give of the assurance of the wide proclamation 
and success of the gospel, which Jesus had as he looked out 
upon the future.—The gospel: That is, the good news of sal- 
vation through the death of Christ and of the divine king- 
dom of righteousness and peace. Wherever the announce- 
ment of the things concerning me and concerning my death 
is made, Jesus seems to say, the act of this loving woman 
shall also be made known. The significance of the act as 
connected with his death, which was now approaching, is 
thus strikingly emphasized. 
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SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. FREDERIC GODET. 


1. Poor Mary! each time that she abandons herself to 
the enthusiasm of her heart, she meets with reproach. Dur- 
ing Jesus’ visit to Bethany, related in Luke 10 : 38-42, she 
begins by serving, with her sister, during a certain time. 
(That is the true meaning of verse 40: “she hath left me to 
serve alone.”) Suddenly she can no longer endure to have 
the Lord in her dwelling, and not enjoy his society and reap 
the benefit of his words; so she leaves the dishes and plates, 
and hastens to sit at his feet. But immediately she falls 
under the stroke of her sister’s complaints. In our lesson 
she is no longer accused of not serving, but is reproached for 
not serving well; she consecrates a considerable sum of money 
to a manifestation of love and respect useless in itself. Her 
wastefulness becomes a subject for criticism; and the saddest 
part is that it is not unbelievers who treat her thus,—it is the 
disciples, the friends of Jesus; it is her own sister, a believer 
like herself. 

2. When accused by his friends, Job called the Eternal his 
Goel, his champion. Mary also has a defender. Jesus takes 
her cause in hand. In opposition to Martha, he declares 
that if it is right to serve him, it is still better to allow her- 
self to be served by him. There is a time for the first of 
these acts; but it does not necessarily make the second im- 
possible. Mary has understood it; and there she has found 
the good part, which Jesus will not permit any one to take 
from her. 

On the day of the anointing, Mary again finds this mer- 
ciful and capable defender. She is no longer accused of 
not doing enough, but of doing too much,—of spending on 
that which was sheer waste. What, then, was missing in 
Mary’s act? A practical end? Jesus himself recognizes in 
it one, or even two, of the highest results to which human 
action can attain. First Jesus said, “Mary hath wrought a 
good work on me.” She has encouraged, consoled, rejoiced 
Jesus. By this proof of love he has understood that his 
coming to earth was not an outlay in pure waste; that his 
person and his work has found an echo in well-disposed 
hearts; that the heavenly fire which he had come to kindle 
was already burning, and about to spread throughout the 
whole world; and he does not hesitate to declare that this ex- 


quisite perfume, with which the house is now filled, will soon. 


perfume the whole earth, and that the act which has aroused 
such bitter criticism will be applauded to the ends of the earth. 
This is not all. After this happy and cheerful reply, his 
face assumes a graver and even sad expression. This anoint- 
ing is a true funeral ceremony; it is his embalming. He is 
advancing towards death; that one who criticises Mary the 
most severely is about to lend a hand to this murder. His 
friends could not, perhaps, perform the last duties towards 
him as they would wish todoit. Mary’s loving hand accom- 
plishes in advance this last service which at that moment 
will be refused to theirs. After that, who could still ask: 
“What is the use of this expense?” What a defender is 
Jesus! When Mary was reproached for not serving, he showed 
that it was she who served better in letting herself be served ; 
and now that she is reproached with serving badly, he shows 
that she has rendered services to her Master such as no other 
has ever rendered. 

3. Mary has embalmed the living Jesus. Do we know how 
to do this in regard to our dear ones? So often we wait until 
they are no longer here to perceive their good qualities, to 
praise them, to erase their faults, to speak of them with affec- 
tion, to forgive their wrong-doing; in a word, to do towards 
them that which gratitude, tenderness, or charity demands. 
Why then should we not act thus towards them,—why not 


surround them with the marks of affection while they can 
still feel them? Is it a sort of secret malignity which keeps 
us back? Let us learn from Mary to embalm the living, and 
not the dead! What we do for ours while we have them 
will be precisely what will render their memory sweet to the 
heart when we no longer have them. 

Neuchdtel, Switzerland. 





LAVISH LOVE CONDEMNED AND 
COMMENDED. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


We might almost suppose that Mark had an artist’s eye 
for the power of contrasi to heighten effects, when he framed 
this sweetest story of uncalculating and lavish love, in the 
black surroundings of the preceding and following para- 
graphs. How fair it shows between the calculating, cold- 
blooded hatred of the rulers and the treacherous covetousness 
of Judas! The vulpine shrewdness of the one and the greed 
of the other look uglier by the side of the woman’s self-for- 
getting offering; and it gains even added tenderness and 
beauty from their hideousness, Truly, Christ was a marvel- 
ous test, revealing the thoughts of many hearts. The same 
manifestation of Divine beauty and goodness drew out Mary’s 
burst of love, which found relief in devoting its most precious 
possession to him, and the malignant cunning of scribes and 
priests, and the yet fouler treachery of Judas. Contact with 
him either betters or worsens. 

The differences between Mark’s account and John’s are full 
of interest. In the former, all the actors are anonymous, but 
the house of feasting is named as Simon’s. In the latter, the 
“woman” is named as Mary, the sister of Lazarus; and the 
sour critic, who objected to love’s lavishness in the name of 
practical charity, turns out to be Judas. These two figures 
are the incarnation of abiding opposites. There may have 
been prudential reasons for the suppression of Mary’s name 
by the earlier evangelist, which had ceased to operate when 
John wrote; or we may have here only another instance of 
his habit of supplying the names which are wanting in the 
Synoptics,—a habit which seems to indicate at once his later 
date and his position as an eyewitness. His other variations 
point in the same direction. ‘He remembers how strange it 
was to see Lazarus sitting at the table, perhaps with a far- 
away look in his eyes, and how Martha could only speak her 
gratitude by bustling service; and he knows the weight of 
the spikenard, and recalls, through all the intervening years, 
the fragrance that gushed from the opened box. He alone 
tells how, with the sweet mingling of humility and boldness 
which love alone knows how to blend, Mary anointed Christ’s 
feet, and wiped them with her hair. He alone omits the 
promise of her deed being told as widely as the gospel, though 
to him the “ whole world ” owes the name of the doer. 

The characteristics of Mary’s deed, which give it all its 
value, are its impulsiveness and its lavishness. She was 
anticipated in every needful form of service by the troop 
whom Martha marshaled. There were probably few super- 
fluities in her home, but she had at least one precious thing, 
—the costly flask of alabaster and its costly fragrant contents; 
and so, having nothing else that she can do to unburden her 
heart of its great load of thankfulness for her brother given 
back, she catches up her solitary piece of woman’s luxury, 
and pours it out, not stopping to ask if he needed to receive 
it, but feeling that she needed to give it. It could have been 
no more precious if it had been ever so “useful;” for all 
its worth came from the impulse to devote to him her most 
valuable possession. It is the very absence of calculation 
which gives all its charm to the action. Just because so 
fragrant and costly a thing was expended for no practical 
purpose, was the expenditure “an odor of a sweet smell” 
more fragrant than the spikenard ; and the heart which held 
such a depth of love was more precious than the translu- 
cent vase. 

The “indignation,” which began with Judas, and appears 
from Mark to have been taken up as admirable common 
sense by some, at least, of the others, does not show more 
wisdom, but less love, and, according to John, was, in Judas, 
simply irritation at seeing a valuable prey escape him. Fifty 
dollars, which might have been his—to say nothing of the 
vase so needlessly broken! Unloving selfishness is a poor 
critic either of the heroisms or of the sacrifices of love. 
“Practical” men with little religion see nothing but “ waste” 
in most of the expenditure of money ard effort which Chris- 
tians lay at Christ’s feet. The original author of the criticism 
does not recommend it, and, perhaps, usually the reproducers 
of it care as little for the practical objects, to which they 
would have us confine ourselves, as he did. 

Our Lord’s answer goes very deep into the whole subject 
of Christian consecration, both of self and of possessions. 

He lays down first the great motive of it all—“she hath 
wrought a good work onme.” The absolute singleness of its 
reference to him made it “good.” The question is not, “To 
what purpose?” but “ For whose sake?’”’ Everything done 
from the impulse of simple love to Jesus Christ is “ good.” 
All other devotion of powers or possessions is “waste;” for 
surely he who has given himself for and to us deserves, and 
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satisfy, the love of the soul, and make blessed the surrender 
of self and all. Christ’s love to us and the capacities and 
yearnings of our nature alike show that the one “ good” is 
to know and love him, and the only “ good work ”—corres- 
pondent to the highest law of conduct—is a work which 
springs from the single-hearted love to him as its motive, and 
tends to him as its end. That is Christian morality. Who- 
soever understands that need have little care of carping critics. 

Christ next strips the cavil of its disguise, and shows its 
insincerity: “Ye have the poor with you always, and when- 
soever ye will ye may do them good; but me ye have not 
always.” The solicitude for the poor which had seized the ob- 
jectors so suddenly would have ample opportunities to express 
itself. Nothing was required for constant help to constant 
poverty but the will. That “whensoever ye will” is a sharp 
prick to conscience, and is meant to disclose the insincerity 
of the care which is so occasional, though the misery which 
it affects to pity is so continual. True benevolence is not an 
intermittent fountain, but a perennial stream. The same 
taint of insincerity is plain enough in the objectors, now- 
adays, to various forms of Christian effort. The people who 
tell us that foreign missions are waste, and that the money 
should be spent at home, spend very little of theirs at home. 
A lectures B about squandering wealth and work in such a 
way; but A’s care for the domestic heathen goes no farther 
then thinking that B should do something for them. A does 
nothing, any more than Judas backed up his objection by a 
subscription for the poor of Bethany. 

Further, our Lord here lays down the principle that cir- 
cumstances may arise when our supreme love to him not 
only warrants, but demands, the temporary neglect of per- 
peiual and ordinary objects of liberality, in order to conse- 
crate all our resources on some great act, which shall worthily 
express our love, and can only be done once. He is not to 
be blamed as slothful or unfaithful who sequesters himself 
from many calls of need, that he may devote himself and his 
possessions to some one great act of service. 

“She hath done what she could.” There our. Lord lays 
down the measure of acceptable consecration. It is an 
apology or vindication of the form of the offering, but it is a 
stringent demand as to its amount. If Mary had had half 
a dozen more alabaster vases, which she kept unbroken, 
would she have been so praised? Capacity regulates obliga- 
tion, both as to the manner and the measure. “ Power to its 
last particle is duty.” Another man’s way of serving and 
honoring Christ is little guide for me. There is a woful lack 
of originality in Christian service, because so few Christians 
take stock of their individualities of character and specialties 
of position, and honestly try to learn from them what they 
should do. 

“Give all thou canst. High Heaven rejects the lore 
Of nicely calculated less or more.’ 
And, on the other hand, “it is accepted according to that 
a man hath, and not according to that he hath not.” 

We have next set forth the significance which our Lord 
puts into the service which he accepts. “She is come afore- 
hand to anoint my body to the burying,” said he, with a sad 
smile, as we may venture to picture. Probably no such pur- 
pose had been in Mary’s thoughts, but she had simply obeyed 
the promptings of love, whose very life-breath is the yearn- 
ing to give. But love is wiser than it knows, and the pur- 
poses which Christ can make its offerings serve are higher 
and sacreder than the offerer’s intent. So it everis, He 
puts meaning into our poor work, weaving it into the great 
fabric of his designs; and one joy of heaven will be the sur- 
prises at finding how much more we did than we supposed. 
“Lord, when saw we thee,—and wisited thee?” We—did 
we do that? If we tuke care of the motive, which is our end 
of the deed, he will take care of the result, which is his end. 

Finally, we have Christ’s promise of perpetuity for the 
service which he accepts. The fragrance of the spikenard 
soon vanished from Simon’s house; but it smells sweet through 
all the world to-day, and will continue forever, As we have 
noticed, the evangelists who give the promise of perpetual 
remembrance do not give Mary’s name; and John’s Gospel 
gives the name, and not the promise. It matters little 
whether or no our names live in men’s memories, If we lay 
our best in any kind at Christ’s feet, he will take our poor 
offerings and melt them down to form part of his eternal 
crown. They will abide forever in ever-widening conse- 
quences to our happy selves, and in his memory who has 
said, “Surely I will never forget any of their works.” 

Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 
THE GREATEST OF ALL IS LOVE. 

God might have made fruit without flowers; flowers with- 
out beauty or perfume; day without “ incense-breathing 
norn;” air without possibility of music, incense audible; 
ind life without affection. But the world would not have 
veen worth making or keeping. 

Value is in proportion to fineness. Hence love and spirit 
we ineffably best. 

“Very precious” things get a new value when used to 





voice love. To lubricate joints of the rheumatic, to make 
old dried skins unctuous, to spread abroad delicate perfume, 
ointment of nard was “very precious.” But to express 
tender love, to increase it by the giving and the expression, 
to be the incentive of ten thousand subsequent gifts to Jesus, 
to be the means of making the traitor drip his venom from 
his tongue, to call out Christ’s approval, to be accepted by 
him and be made vastly more significant than the giver ever 
dreamed, puts the value of the fragrant gift beyond all price. 
Christ makes a human deed immortal, not only in history, 
but in effective repetition. The incense that filled the little 
room in Bethany fills all the earth. Confession before men 
is not only by man before men, but by Christ before the 
Father and the holy angels. » Does love seem to demand 
sacrifice? It is not so. Love gladly offers the best,—would 
be glad if it were a thousandfold better! The peerless Portia, 
for Bassanio, wishes herself trebled twenty times herself,—a 
thousand times more fair, ten thousand times more rich. 
And>the rose, in love with Romney, cries: 

“I'd rather far be trodden by his foot, 

Than lie in a great queen’s bosom.” 





So may men and women give themselves to the Chiefest 
among ten thousand, and the One altogether lovely. Then 
there will be lacking no gift for his altars, no means for his 
work, no ecstasy in his service. 

Denver, Colo, 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Sought how they might take him with subtilty, and kill him 
(v.1). The truest test of one’s spirit is his bearing toward 
his enemies. It is not the fact that the Jewish rulers were 
mistaken in the character of Jesus, and sought the death of 
one whom they ought to have revereuced, that tells against 
them with greatest force; but it is that they endeavored to 
compass the destruction of one whom they looked at as their 
enemy. There is danger of our giving too exclusive promi- 
nence to the fact that it was the godly Jesus whom the chief 
priests and scribes hated and were determined to kill, and 
whom Judas betrayed. None of us are likely to hate Jesus, 
or to betray a friend whom we have reason to love and trust. 
And none of us have a right to hate an enemy, or to betray 
the confidence of an unworthy friend. Are we sure that none 
of the spirit of the Jewish rulers, or of Judas, would ever 
show itself in us, against one whom we thought blameworthy 
and despicable? That is the way to look at our measure of 
the spirit of Him who died praying for his murderers, 

Lest haply there shall be a tumult of the people (v. 2). Popu- 
lar opinion holds back men in power, and others who have 
inclinations and opportunities of evil, from a great deal of 
wrong doing in the world, Popular opinion is not always 
right. At the best, it tolerates many things that it ought to 
be set against. But as far as it is right, popular opinion 
measurably limits the evil action of those who are in power 
and of those who seek power; and it largely shapes the 
making and the enforcing of laws. In fact, there is no 
earthly guard that in the long run compares with popular 
opinion in its restraining force over the evil-minded. If 
popular opinion were less positive against high crimes, the 
community could not depend on the courts for protection. 
If popular opinion in any community now tolerates murder 
under the name of duelling, the foulest murder is likely to 
be sanctioned by a jury of the “best citizens.” If the Chinese 
are “universally unpopular” in any extensive region, the 
laws will be shaped or defied accordingly, in spite of justice 
or of humanity. And when public opinion is made right 
against murder and lust and caste-hatred and liquor-selling, 
and deviltry in general, the politicians will not be openly on 
the other side, “lest haply there be a tumult of the people.” 

An alabaster cruse of ointment... very costly; ... she brake 
the cruse, and poured it over his head (v. 3). A close calcula- 
tion would have made that ointment go farther. There was 
enough of it for several anointings. But a close calculation 
in an offering of that kind would not have been possible to 
Mary of Bethany, or to any person having the spirit which 
Jesus commended in Mary, Lavishness is inevitable with a 
loving heart. Extravagance of speech and action is a matter 
of course with one of boundless affection. A child who would 
weigh his words in telling his mother how he loved her, ought 
to be put at service in a refrigerator factory. Frugality is 
out of place in gifts of overflowing gratitude. There is no 
danger of undue enthusiasm in the direction of the heart’s 
noblest recognitions. Giving and doing too freely for the 
cause of Christ is a fault that none of us need be on the watch 


against. Our strength and our possessions may be expended 


lavishly in that direction. Jesus never will rebuke us for 
that. No one else has a right to. 

Some... had indignation, ... saying, To what purpose hath this 
waste of the ointment been made? (v. 4.) In no direction does 
the world demand more prudence and caution than in the 
direction of religion. A man may give himself wholly to 
politics or to making money, with little danger of becoming 
a public scandal; but if he seems over zealous or extravagant 
in behalf of religious reform, at home or abroad, he is sure of 





general rebuke, No prodigal expenditure for daily living or 


pleasure-seeking brings such censure from the community as 
will be called forth by a questionable outlay in the sphere of 
Christian beneficence. Ten times as much is said and written 
in sneer of the expensiveness of foreign missions as in con- 
demnation of the outlay by Christians for tobacco. So long 
as @ man squanders money on horses, or dogs, or pictures, or 
books, or on high living, he is only a little peculiar; but if 
he is a trifle less stingy than the average Christian toward 
the Lord’s treasury, there is head-shaking, if not indignation, 
among chosen disciples; and the question is raised anew 
whether, after all, it is right for a Christian to be so lavish 
of his God-given means, 

Jesus said, Let her alone; ... she hath wrought a good work 
(v. 6). God approves dead earnestness in a holy cause. The 
man after God’s own heart declares: “The zeal of thine house 
hath eaten me up.” Jesus Christ commended the poor widow’s 
act when she cast “all her living” into God’s treasury; and he 
accorded honor without parallel to Mary, when her love for her 
Saviour prompted the costliest offering she could lavish upon 
him. The last thing in the world for us to criticise is apparent 
extravagance for Christ. “Let her alone” is the word of 
Jesus, when the best loved of his disciples criticises the seem- 
ing recklessness of generous devotion on the part of one who 
sincerely loves him. 

Wheresoever the gospel shall be preached throughout the whole 
world, that also which this woman hath done shall be spoken of for 
a memorwal of her (v. 9). The last thing in the world that 
Mary of Bethany had in mind when she poured out that 
perfumed oil on the head of Jesus, was posthumous fame. 
Yet if the utmost longing of her heart had been to be hon- 
ored in the world’s memory, she could have done nothing to 
be compared with that simple exhibit of lavish love, in its 
effectiveness in the direction of her heart’s longing. So it is 
always. The surest way of having a permanent share in the 
honors which the world gives to Jesus himself, is to lose one’s 
self absolutely in the love of Jesus, He who forgets himself 
in his devotion to Jesus will never be forgotten by Jesus, and 
all those who love Jesus shall yet know that the self-forget- 
ful one was loved of Jesus. David Livingstone forgot him- 
self in his love for Jesus, and when he lay dying in the heart 
of Africa, he may have thought that he was forgotten by all 
the world, and must ever remain so. But because of his self- 
forgetful love for Jesus, David Livingstone was sought out 
there in the African wilderness; and, after his death, the 
remains of his worn-out body were borne reverently over sea 
and land, and laid away among England’s greatest worthies 
in Westminster Abbey. Nor shall his memory be out of 
mind while Christ’s gospel is preached in the English tongue, 
There is no way of guarding one’s good name like merging 
one’s interests in the name that is above every name, 

Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A, F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


In Bethany, at the house of Simon the leper, the Master 
was sitting at the table, when Mary, the sister of Lazarus, 
entered, and, coming behind where he was, broke an alabaster 
box of ointment, which was very costly, and with the oint- 
ment anointed the feet of the Saviour. The house was quickly 
filled with the fragrance of the ointment. But among the 
disciples, instigated by Judas, there arose a murmuring, they 
arguing that the ointment should not have been wasted, but 
sold, and the proceeds given to the poor. It was Judas who 
started this miserable thought, not because he cared for the 
poor, but because he was the treasurer of the party, and wanted 
to get possession of the money for hisown uses, Jesus at once 
rebuked this spirit, and then and there prophesied that this 
deed of the woman should be heralded wherever his gospel 
was preached throughout the whole world. This is the deed 
of which to-day about tén million scholars are studying. 

In order to draw a practical lesson from the story of to-day, 
we must lead the scholars to discern the motive which under- 
lay the action of Mary. This being made clear, they will see 
that that which gave moral quality tothe action was the unseen, 
but very real, condition of the heart. To do this will not be 
hard. Let the teacher call attention to the two very markedly 
contrasted characters that were present at that feast. Mary 
desired to give; Judas wanted to get. Mary forgot herself 
entirely; Judas never forgot himself. To Mary, loss for 
Christ was a joy; to Judas, it was a keen pain. Mary was 
willing to lose her life for Christ’s sake, and she gained it; 
Judas was anxious to save his life, and he lostit. The radical 
difference between these two persons lay deep in their inward 
life, and their actions were but the outgrowth of that inward 
activity. Now, as in Mary’s case, so in ours, the most impor- 
tant thing was the state of the heart. That being right, all 
else was right. This truth being kept well in mind will 
enable us to answer two or three practical questions. 

Why do not more Christians Give Liberally to Christ, as 
Mary did ?—Many churches are in debt; many pastors’ sala- 
ries are in arrears; many church Sunday-schools are half dead 
for the lack of a hundred dollars; home missionaries are at 
their wits’ ends for the unpaid salaries that they have earned, 
but not received. Is this state of affairs owing to the fact 





that the Church has less money than she had yearsago? Mo; 
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br the Church was never so wealthy as she is to-day. Is it 
ing to the fact that church-members spend less money than 
hey used to? No; for there never was a time when they 
ere living at such a rate as they are at present. Why, then, 
lo they not give more liberally? (Let it be understood just 
ere that many do give. We are not speaking of them, but 
of the great majority who do not.) Because they love their 


. money more than they love their Master. There are doubt- 


less thousands of so-called Christians who, judged by their 
deeds, are no more Christian than the pagan or the Muham- 
madan. They are far more nearly allied to Judas in spirit 
than to Mary. See, the world spends lavishly on what it 
loves! It gives nine hundred million dollars a year for strong 
drink in America alone, while the Church gives only about 
five million dollars for the spread of the gospel. 

Why do Christians not Work more Eurnestly for the 
Saviour ?—The drones outnumber the workers ten to one. 
Where is the prayer-meeting which never languishes for lack 
of supporters? Where is the Sunday-school that never lacks 
for teachers? Where is thechurch which has active church 
officers who are willing to do more than to pass the plate for 
the collection, or officiate at the communion season? Is there 
no talent in the church from which to draw for these services ? 
There is plenty of it, if it were only consecrated talent. The 
difficulty here, asin the previous case, lies in the fact that men’s 
hearts are not right. Were the spirit of Mary to actuate half of 
our church-members, the wheels of the Lord’s chariot would 
go around so fast that we could hardly keep up with it, 
whereas now they drag heavily. Not until the hearts of 
Christians are right will their actions ever be like those of 
this truly godly woman. 

Can Persons who never Give or who never do any Work for the 
Master be Truly Christians —Most assuredly not. They may 
be church-members a thousand times over, but Christians 


‘never. Make no such fatal blunder as to suppose this for a 


moment. 

It is eighteen hundred years since Mary and Judas were at 
that feast; and they little thought that their actions were to be 
studied by ten million Sunday-school scholars to-day. What 
a lesson this teaches us of the total imperishability of action ! 
Because we lose sight of our actions we are apt to think that they 
are very evanescent. Notso! It requires no prophecy of the 
Master to give them immortality. The good that we do lives 
after us, and so does the evil. That we do not see the exact 
way in which this happens, does not change the matter at all. 
Adam’s sin, Cain’s gin, David’s sin, Judas’s sin, still roll on, 
and will do so to the judgment day. Your sin, my sin, still 
rolls on, and never will cease till the end of allthings, What 
a thought for me to ponder over! This it is which among 
other things makes sin such an awful thing. But, blessed be 
God! Abel’s righteousness, Abraham's faith, Mary’s self- 
sacrifice, still exercise their power over men, and will do so 
to the end of time. Your good deeds will not die with you, 

jut, while time lasts and while eternity endures, will still have 
their influence for good over all who live. What anew con- 
ception this gives us of the enduring nature of character and 
of deeds. And since the quality of the deed and its influence 
for good or for evil are dependent on the state of the heart, 
we may well pray, “Search me, O God, and know my heart: 
try me, and know my thoughts; and see if there be any wicked 
way in me, and lead me in the way everlasting.” 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Where did Jesus so often go to spend the night during the 
last week of his life? Who lived in Bethany whom Jesus 
loved? Which disciple did Jesus love best? Was John 
ever envious or jealous because Jesus loved some other friends 
so well? Oh, no! To be a friend of Jesus should make 
Christians love his friends; for he said, “ Love one another, 
as I have loved you.” It was John himself who wrote, 
“Now Jesus loved Martha, and her sister, and Lazarus.” 
Could any earthly honor be like that,—to have your very 
name written as one whom Jesus loved? But Martha and 
Mary and Lazarus were not dearer to Jesus than every one 
who will as truly love him as did those sisters and their 
brother. Do you remember that Jesus said, “ Whosoever 
shall do the will of my Father which is in heaven, the same 


“is my brother, and sister, and mother” ? 


A few weeks before this, Jesus had been away from Bethany, 
beyond the river Jordan; arid while he was gone, Lazarus 
was sick. The sisters sent him word, but he waited two days 
before he started to go to them. When he got to Bethany, 
Lazarus had been dead four days. He went to the grave; 
after he had prayed, he called, “Lazarus, come forth;” and 
the man who was dead came out of the grave alive and well. 
On the evening of Saturday, after the Jewish Sabbath was 
over (for it ended at sundown), Jesus and his disciples sat or 
reclined at the table. It was in the house of a man called 
Simon the leper, probably one whom Jesus had cured of 
leprosy. Do you wonder that he made a feast for the Lord, 
who had restored him to his home and friends? Lazarus 
was one of the guests, and Martha helped to wait on them. 

| & Woman Cume.—As Jesus sat or reclined on cushions at 





the table, some one came behind him. It was a woman, and 
she held in her hand a delicate flask or cruse, filled with 
costly perfume. She reached just above his head, broke the 
bottle with her hand;and poured out the precious ointment. 
It anointed his head, and quickly filled all the house with the 
rare perfume. Then, stooping down, she poured it on his 
feet, and gently wiped them with her long, flowing hair. It 
was the work of a servant to bathe with water the feet of a 
guest, but she anointed the Saviour’s feet as lovingly as she 
did his head. It was Mary,.the sister of Lazarus; and it was 
her heart’s gratitude and love she poured out. Jesus had 
given back her brother from the grave, restored her friend, 
perhaps her kinsman, Simon; but, more than even that, she 
had often sat at lis feet and heard his word, which was 
heavenly life to her soul. : 

Some Who. Found Fault.—Some at the table looked on, 
breathed the delicious odor, sat ‘there gazing at Mary, at the 
broken vase, which held a pound of rare ointment, and 
counted how much it cost. “ Why this waste?” they said 
among themselves. “Why was this expensive ointment 
poured out? It might have been sold for a great deal, and 
the money given to the poor.” Do you think it was wasted? 
Mary wanted a worthy gift for her Lord and Saviour; noth- 
ing common would satisfy her for a last expression of devo- 
tion. Perhaps she hardly knew how soon, or in what way; 
but it seemed to her a farewell feast and a last opportunity 
to show her love. She had long before prepared her sacred 
gift,—perhaps denied herself many other things to buy it. 
If she was obliged to earn it herself, it was the value of a 
woman’s wages for a whole year. She used it all,—no por- 
tion of the ointment would she save for herself. For him she 
loved she broke the vase; and in no common way should it 
ever again be used,—it was all and only for her dear Lord 
and Saviour, to whom she had given her whole heart. 

They Murmured Against Her.—They found fault; it “might 
have been sold for more than three hundred pence, and have 
been given to the poor,” so they said. Mary heard their 
fault-finding, and so did Jesus, “Let her alone,” he said. 
“Why trouble ye ker? Ye have the poor always with you, 
and whensoever ye will ye can do them good.” It was 
Judas to whom Jesus spoke in reproof. Which do you think 
would do most for the poor,—Mary or Judas? ‘Those who 
love Jesus most, know the true meaning of his words, “ Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.’ Suppose Judas had 
received the worth of the precious gift, would any poor have 
been richer ? 

A Good Work.—Though Judas frowned and murmured, 
Jesus said, “She hath wrought a good work on me.” A good 
work, kind, sincere, it was done, and well done, not for the 
praise of men, not for selfish plans, but out of pure devotion 
to her Saviour. Jesus accepted it; “a good work on me,” 
he said. We do not know of many real love-gifts brought in 
his life on earth to him who gave himself. Some fell down 
and worshiped him, to ask for help or life, but few seem to 
have brought personal gifts of unselfish love. Mary herself 
did not know how good was the work she did, nor could she 
realize the full meaning when Jesus said, ‘‘ Wheresoever 
this gospel shall be preached throughout the whole world, 
that also which this woman hath done shall be spoken of for 
a memorial of her.” What isamemorial? Jesus knew that 
his gospel would spread over all the earth,—be read and taught 
in every language. He knew that the written story of Mary’s 
offering would be sweet and grateful to every one who ever 
should read that gospel, and that her example would prompt 
many an offering in ages after. What monument could last 
like those words of praise from Jesus’ lips in our golden text, 
“What she could?”—in the best way she could. Of how 
many can Jesus say that they have used every opportunity 
for doing good, have made the most of every talent given 
them to work for him? It was the right thing done in the 
right time. Many kind acts come too late; but Jesus said of 
her, “She is come aforehand to anoint my body to the bury- 
ing.’ The fragrant ointment rested on his head before it 
was pierced by the thorn-crown. . The weary feet that had 
walked about serving others received the perfumed touch 
from Mary before rude fingers drove nails that fixed his feet 
upon the cross. Mary did not keep her alabaster box until 
the Master was dead ; she offered it while he could speak, and 
own how grateful to his heart, how enduring the fragrance. 

Aforehand.—Can words or tears or flowers express love to 
one who is dead? When mother’s hands are still, will it 
comfort her to fill those hands with roses? While she is 
with you, make every day sweet as rose-breath with loving 
words. Father’s tired feet,—can you have his easy-chair 
and slippers waiting when he comes? Can you show each 
dear one in the home how dear they are-while they are yet 
with you? The flowers heaped on many a grave come too 
late; a few of the blossoms scattered along the way of life 
would have been far better. There are sorrowful hearts:and 
weary ones, sad_ shadowed lives that need ‘some kindly sun- 
shine aforehand. Do not wait until they are dead to tell 
others how patiently they bore their cross; help them to 
bear the burden while it presses heavily. A lady was weep- 
ing who had lost a near friend. Sobbing, she said: “If I 
could only take back the impatient words I used to speak to 





her! They pierce my heart like thorns; she was so gentle 
and good, and I was so often cross and unkind.” 

Why This Waste?—There are people who count loving 
gifts, and the little sweet courtesies of life, a waste. Judas 
asked that question, and then went to the chief priests and 
asked how much they would give him if he would betray 
Jesus tothem. They offered money, and finally agreed upon 
a price, less than half the cost of the alabaster box and per- 
fume which he coveted. 

Is anything too precious to be given to Jesus? All you 
have, all you are or hope to be, should be given to him, and 
given now. 


Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL. D., F.R.S., 
CANON OF DURHAM. 


PeRFUMES IN THE East.—To a Western mind, the idea of 
pouring costly perfume on the head of one to whom it was 
desired to show honor is perhaps the very last that would 
have occurred, But perfumes have a much more important 
place in the domestic economy of the East than among our- 
selves. It has often been remarked that the Teutonic and 
Sclavonic races are more indifferent to scents than any others. 
The poorest Orientals spend money for the gratification of 
the olfactory nerves. ‘The woman who goes to market with 
a few piasters to supply her family needs for the week would 
think her purchases incomplete unless she had spent a para 
(the sixth of a cent) on some tuberoses or other powerfully 
scented flowers. The men one meets in the street have a 
flower in their fingers, at which they are continually sniffing. 
The Jews have a pretty custom which I have noticed when- 
ever I have been at a synagogue. The worship over, some 
one at the door harids a fresh citron or lemon to his neighbor, 
who passes it on, and each one, as he takes it, smells it, and 
says, “‘ Blessed be Jehovah, who gives us all things good, even 
pleasant smells for our noses.” While the Orientals remark 
on the olfactory obtuseness of the Westerns, the latter may 
retort, as is said of Cologne, that the ordinary odors and filth 
of Eastern cities are so offensive that perfumes are absolutely 
necessary to counteract them. When it is said that the 
woman broke the alabaster box, what is evidently meant is 
the seal by which the lid was secured and the perfume pre- 
vented from evaporating. We see similar boxes, only made 
of richly colored glass instead of alabaster, at the present day 
in the bazaars of Damascus, containing the attar of roses for 
which that city is celebrated, and which are very elaborately 
sealed. The manufacture of perfumes and unguents is an 
important industry in Damascus and many other Eastern 
cities. But spikenard is not among these. It is still the 
most costly of all perfumes in Syria, being imported only 
from India, where the aromatic plant, called by botanists 
Nurdostachys jatamansi, is found in Nepal by the upper waters 
of the Ganges. It is curious that the first mention of the 
Ganges by ancient writers is as the river by the banks of 
which spikenard is obtained, and at the same time they add 
that it is a mountain plant. We may well conceive the 
costliness of an unguent brought in those days by Arabian 
merchants from such an immense distance. 

ANOINTING.—We know that to anoint the head with oil 
was an ordinary attention to a guest (Luke 7: 46; Psa. 23: 
5). I have not observed any traces of this custom surviving, 
but it is usual to present an honored guest with rosewater or 
other perfume in a shallow dish, and to sprinkle an aromatic 
essence over his head. But anointing with unguents seems 
now to be confined to great’ecclesiastical or official ceremonies, 

The College, Durham, England. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


What qualities of character did the chief priests and scribes 
manifest as the Passover season drew nigh? (vs. 1,2.) What 
previous attempts had been made on Jesus’ life? (Mark 3: 6; 
John 5:16; 7:32.) How long did the feast of unleavened 
bread continue? (Exod. 12: 15-20.) Why was it also called 
the feast of the Passover? (Exod. 12: 3-13.) What town 
was pre-eminent in attention to Jesus? (v. 3.) How may 
we make our house, and our city, first in God’s esteem? Give 
other instances of attention shown to Jesus in Bethany? (Luke 
10; 38, 39; Mark 11:11.) Who, in/all probability, was the 
woman who anointed Jesus to the burying? (John 11: 2.) 
What reasons have we for believing that this is the same 
scene described by John? (John 12: 1-8.) What reasons 
have we for believing that a different anointing scene is 
described by Luke? (Luke 7 : 36-50.) 

How are our best expressions of love for Christ often inter- 
preted by men? (vs. 4,5.) Who regarded Mary’s devotion 
with displeasure? (Matt. 26:8; John 12:4.) What was 
their real reason for murmuring against her? How did Jesus 
regard this woman’s devotion? (vs. 6, 7.) How may we honor 
him with our substance? (Matt. 10: 42; 25: 34-40.) Why 
cannot all philanthropy be counted as service to the Lord? 
What constitutes the merit of any act of self-denial? (Mark 
8:35.) What must we conclude concerning those who mani- 
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fest no compassion for the poor? (1 John 3:17.) What 
measure of devotion on every occasion should we render to 
Christ ? (v. 8.) Why wasit necessary to anoint Jesus “afore- 
hand for the burying” ?. Who purposed to anoint him when 
it was teo late? (Mark 16:1.) Is it, or is it not, probable 
that Mary realized that she was anointing Jesus for burial ? 
‘(John 12:7.) What honor has Jesus bestowed upon this 
woman? (v. 9.) How may we obtain honor from God? 
(John 12: 26.) If we serve with this end in view, will, or 
will not, the service be acceptable to God? 
Philadelphia. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





MARY’S OFFERING. 


SOME CALLED IT 


“THIS WASTE.” 


JESUS CALLED IT 


“B& GOOD WORK.” 


“With such sacrifices God is well pleased.” 


a We 0 


HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“And must I part with all I have.” 
“ O Saviour, welcome to my heart.” 
“My Maker and my King.” 

“ Lord, I am thine, entirely thine.” 
“T am thine, O Lord.” 

“None of self and all of Thee.” 








ILLING 
RONG 
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FFERING. 
BJECTION. 
VERRULING. 

















LESSON SUMMARY. 

We see in this lesson the impulses of a loving heart, and 
the way in which such impulses are judged by one’s fellows 
on the one hand, and by Christ on the other. 

Mary of Bethany was full of love for Jesus. She it was 
who, on a former occasion, dropped everything else in order 
to give herself up to listening to the words of Jesus. Her 
sister Martha at that time blamed Mary for being so absorbed 
inthe teachings of Jesus; but Jesus heartily approved the 
course of Mary. 

And ‘now, again, Mary seems forgetful of everything save 
her Jove for Jesus.- She has no regard to the cost of her out: 
lay in exhibit of that love. She gives lavishly; for she loves 
lavishly. Her course is criticised even by the disciples of 
Jesus, because of its lack of any show of pru@énce. But Jesus 
insists that Mary’s course is commendable. He says that she 
has done well in doing as much as she could do. He will 
not have her blamed for her uncalculating spirit in the 
éxpression of her overflowing love. He even links her 
action with the story of his own love for sinners, and insists 
that her memory shall be honored as widely as his name 
is known. 

‘The truth that ‘the words of Jesus in this lesson bring out, 
that an uncalculating love is a safer guide of conduct than a 
calculating prudence, is a distinctive truth of Christ’s teach- 
ing, which is in direct opposition to the world’s teachings, 
At first sight it would seem that fhe objection to Mary’s 
lavishness was well founded; and only as we realize that 
nothing ‘can be better in the human heart than a boundless 
love for Christ, are we enabled to see the true beauty and the 
trite wisdom of-the course of Mary. 

Dr. Bruce says on this point: “In so commending Mary, 
Jesus gives us to understand in effect that love is the chief 
of Christian virtues. He proclaims the same doctrine after- 
wards taught by... the Apostle Paul. That glowing pane- 
gyric on charity, so well known to all readers of his Epistles, 
in which he makes eloquence, knowledge, faith, the gift of 
tongues, and the gift of prophecy, do obeisance to her as the 
sovereign virtue, is but the faithful interpretation, in general 
terms, of the encomium pronounced on the woman of Bethary. 
The story of the anointing and the thirteenth chapter of the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians should be read together.” 
And Dr. McLaren, in the same line of thought, says: “The 
question is not, ‘To what purpose?’ but ‘For whose sake?’ 
Everything done from the impulse of simple love to Jesus 
Christ is ‘good.’ All other devotion of powers or possessions 
is ‘waste;’ for surely he who has given himself for and to 
us deserves, and he in whom all sweetness and sufficiency 
dwell alone can satisfy, the love of the soui, and make blessed 
the surrender of self and all. Christ’s love to us and the 
capacities and yearnings of our nature alike show that the 
one ‘good’ is to know and love him, and the only ‘good 
work ’—correspondent to the highest law of conduct—is a 
work which springs from a single-hearted love to him as its 
motive, and tends to him as its end. That is Christian 
morality. “Whosoever understands that need have littie care 
of carping critics.” 

But this is not the world’s way of looking at duty. “ Phari- 
sees and Sadducees, scrupulous religionists, and unscrupulous 


chivalrous devotion, even in the most noble cause.” Many 
a Christian of to-day thinks that Martha was a wiser woman 
than Mary; and that the spirit of Mary, as displayed else- 
where, as well as in the incident of this lesson, is not a safe 
spirit for this matter-of-fact world of ours, And here is 
where they differ in opinion with Jesus. 

Asa matter of fact, however, a loving and loyal woman 
like Mary would always make a better housekeeper than a 
worrying, bustling Martha. And the poor would be more 
likely to have help from Mary than from the men who com- 
plained of her impractical lavishness of giving. Love will 
make a larger outlay for the needy at any time than pru- 
dence will. As Dr. McLaren puts it: “The people who tell 
us that foreign missions are waste, and that the money should 
be spent at home, spend very little of theirs at home. A 
lectures B about squandering wealth and work in such a way ; 
but A’s care for the domestic heathen goes no farther than 
thinking that B should do something for them. A does 
nothing, any more than Judas backed up his objection by a 
subscription for the poor of Bethany.” 

There was a practical side to Mary’s conduct at all times. 
She did more for a guest by quietly attending to his words 
than Martha did by making a family scene in his presence, 
and complaining of him for taking up her sister’s time. And 
no better use, for the present or for the future, could ever 
have been made of the precious ointment, than Mary made 
of it by pouring it out in proof of her loving sympathy with 
Jesus in the hour of his extremity. ‘“ Mary has embalmed 
the living Jesus,” says Dr. Godet. “Do we know how to do 
this in regard to our dear ones? So often we wait until they 
are no longer here to perceive their good qualities, to praise 
them, to erase their faults, to speak of them with affection, 
to forgive their wrong-doing; in a word, to do towards them 
that which gratitude, tenderness, or charity demands. .. 
Let us learn from Mary to embalm the living, and not the 
dead! What we do for ours while we have them will be 
precisely what will render their memory sweet to the heart 
when we no longer have them.” 

If we will love like Mary of Bethany, we can be trusted to 
act on the impulses of our love, in spite of the criticisms of 
the coldly calculating observers. The principle illustrated 
in this lesson is thus expressed by President Dwight: “ No 
unchangeable and all-controlling rule of action can be given 
to govern the loving impulses of the soul. Love is the great 
principle of the Christian life, and when it is awakened in 
the soul as the life-force, it may move along its own course. 
The poor will be blessed by it at all times, as they are always 
with us; but, in hours of great joy and great emergency, 
there may be great offerings which seem to leave the poor 
out of thought altogether.” It will be safe for all of us to 
make this principle our guide of conduct. 


ADDED POINTS. 


It was important that Jesus should be sacrificed at the 
Passover season. The men who plotted craftily for his death 
at that time little thought that they were thereby working 
in the very direction of his own purposes. Craft is quite 
likely to overreach itself. 

An added interest is given to home gatherings by the fact 
that Jesus approved them, and that he found joy in sitting 
at the table with those whom he loved: We may even feel 
that Jesus is still glad to find a place at every home table 
where his presence is asked for and welcomed. 

It was the keen instinct of love that prompted Mary to 
realize that this was an hour of need on the part of Jesus 
beyond all that she could know except through that instinct. 
If we love sincerely, we can have that insight of the heart of 
thdse dear to us which only a loving sympathy can give. 

Let us have a care that no one of us ever judges harshly 
another’s enthusiasm of love, even though the course prompted 
by that enthusiasm seems to us most unwise and imprudent. 

We can trust Jesus to understand us, and to approve our 
course in his behalf, no matter who else misjudges us, if only 
we are full of love for him. 

It must not be forgotten that the poor are always with us, 
and that we have something to do for them; even though 
Mary had something better to do than caring for them 
just then. 

If we have not done what we could for Jesus, now is a good 
time to do it. 

If we are one with Jesus through loving trust in him, we 
shall be sharers in all the triumphs of his cause. And it is 
our privilege to be one with him. 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


_—— 


SETTING SCHOLARS AT WORK. 


A Sunday-school scholar who is not learning to do, as 
well as to think and to say, is not doing his full work as 
ascholar. And a wise teacher will find ways of setting 
his scholars at work, and will count his own work in 
this direction as the most important, even though it be 
the most difficult and exacting, of all his efforts for the 





men of no religion, agree in disliking ardent, enthusiastic, 
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dren should early learn the lesson of practical beneyo- 
lence. The art of exhibiting a kindly and helpful spirit 
to others needs cultivation; and the blessings that are 
the reward of kindness and helpfulness must be ex- 
perienced to be appreciated. A wise prompting and 
guidance in the direction of works of charity and good- 
will, therefore, may well have an early and an important 
position in every child’s educational career. 

The value of mission bands and similar organizations 
has been frequently pointed out in these columns, and 
hints for their proper conduct and their wise improve- 
ment are given from time to time. An exhibit of the 
actual working of one form of the mission-band idea, as 
embodied in the following extracts from the first annual 
report of the ‘ Forget-Me-Not Mission Band” of the 
North Baptist Primary Class, of Philadelphia, is likely 
to prove interesting and suggestive to many workers in 
other fields. The report is tastefully printed in a small 
oblong pamphlet, and contains, in addition to the ex- 
tracts given herewith, a full statement of the Band’s 
finances for the year. 

The opening page presents a statement of the works 
ings of the Band, as follows: 


The object is to ascertain the names of the sick of our 
church and school, and take to them remembrances of fruit or 
flowers. 

Racks are at the entrance of our church and in our school- 
rooms, so that any one knowing of a sick member can deposit 
the name in these boxes. ‘ 

A committee to carry the offerings to the sick is selected 
from the older boys and girls in the advanced classes of our 
Primary Department. 

Meetings of the Band are held monthly, on the first Mon- 
day afternoon, at 4.15 o’clock. At this time reports are read by 
the children, exercises and items of interest pertaining to the 
work given, and a collection taken. 

The support of the Band is through 

Our Birthday Box,—a box upon the teacher’s desk in our 
school-room,—into which our scholars can drop as many pen- 
nies as they are years old, each year, as their birthdays oceur. 


Then fotlows the 
SECRETARY’S REPORT. 


On the 28th of February, 1888, the members of the North 
Baptist Primary Class were called together to consider the 
formation of a Mission Band, the object of which was to send 
fruit, flowers, and Scripture texts to the sick of our church and 
school. Quite a number responded to the call and to the inter’ 
est presented, and at once the children were banded together 
under the name of the “ Forget-Me-Not Mission Band.” The 
motto “For Jesus’ Sake,” and the “Inasmuch” text _ 
25 : 40), were chosen as the inspiration of our work. 

The officers elected were: President, Miss M. E. Reger; vieg, 
presidents, the officers of the primary class; secretary ang 
treasurer, Mary E. Dollinger. 

The Chair appointed Mary E. Dollinger chairman of the 
Visiting Committeé, with Cora Anderson, Katie Brasington, 
Marshall Benners, and Charley Dollinger as aids-to distribute 
the gifts for one month, when the first-named should retire and 
the next in alphabetical order on school-roll of advanced schol- 
ars should be added. 

On the following Monday, March 5, this committee met xt 
the house of the president, and, after arranging the flowers and 
attaching suitable cards, started out with their first floral offer- 
ings. Each week since then, with very few exceptions, have 
some of the members of the committee met their appointments, 
and served faithfully in taking remembrances of fruit, flowers, 
booklets, and wall-texts to the many sick and sorrowing always 
in our midst. 

Meetings of the Band have been held the first Monday after- 
noon, after school, each month, excepting during the short day 
of the winter months, when the interest has been taken up in 
connection with the Sunday-school session on our regular mis« 
sionary days, the first Sunday in each month... . 

Early in the spring, a gentleman interested in children’s 
work, a stranger to us, made an offering of a number of pack- 
ages of nasturtium seed. These the children gladly accepted. 
With delight they planted them, and later on, with still greater 
pleasure, many of them were in possession of fine, blooming 
plants. These they gave to those about us who had no flowers 
of their own to brighten their homes, and who received them 
eagerly. 

From this grew a desire to cultivate other plants, in which 
even some of the parents became interested; and during the 
summer quite a number of growing plants of “ our own raising ” 
were passed out through our Band. 

In the month of April it occurred to some of us to remember 
the birthdays of the members of our primary class. The thought 
was favored, and, as soon as possible, the birthdays of our chil- 
dren were secured; a pretty little card, with a suitable birthday 
letter printed on it, was prepared, and early in May the send- 
ing of these remembrances on the children’s birthdays became 
another feature of our work. 

In connection with this came the Birthday Box (upon the 
superintendent’s desk), into which the children drop as many 
pennies as they are years old. Not only the children, but the 
teachers, and even friends in the Bible school, patronize it, 
Some of our children have brought birthday offerings for their 
mothers, others for the baby brother or sister at home, and a 





good of his class. Peculiarly desirable is it that chil- 
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remembered in this most touching way. The money thus 
secured is used towards the support of the Band. 

During the season of “ buttercups and daisies’? a number of 
the older children, with some of their teachers, visited the Park, 
gathered the ever-welcome blossoms, made them into bouquets, 
and on their return stopped at the Children’s Hospital and pre- 
sented them to the little inmates. Through the summer the 
Band supplied ice for the pulpit and choir, with suitable recep- 
tacles for the same. During vacation a number of the boys 
distributed tracts, school notices, and temperance papers. In 
connection with our regular work, many of the older boys and 
girls made bright-colored muslin scrap-books, and on Thanks- 
giving Day presented them to the children in the Homeopathic 
Hospital, of which three of the members of our primary class 
have been inmates during the year. On the same day the Band 
united with the “ Whatsoevers” and “King’s Gleaners” in 
sending a box of “ goodies” to our students at Lewisburg. ... 

Such is the reccrd we bring to you at the close of this the first 
year of the ‘‘ Forget-Me-Not Mission Band.” Of all the heart- 
cheer, of all the help, of the many rays of brightness, that have 
been shed upon darkened pathways through our efforts, we do 
not know, because we cannot limit the unending influence of 
even ‘little deeds of kindness,” There is, however, another 
record made by the unseen hand of “ him who seeth in secret.” 
When it is revealed, then shall we know the full results of this 
year’s work, May it ever be ours to remember that 

‘There are lonely hearts to cherish 
While the days are passing by;”’ 
and that even such little children as we may take unto them 
the “cup of cold water.” 
Mary E. DOLLINGER, 
February 28, 1889. Secretary. 


The Rev. J.J. Muir, pastor of the North Baptist Church, 
in a letter enclosing the report, says, “ Frequently, in mak- 
ing calls among the sick of our church and congregation, 
havelI received topching expressions of the good which 
the Band is doing through its ‘remembrances of love.’” 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—_—_——_____—_ 





{In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor og publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times, Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 

‘nels, Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.]} 





THE POOR WHO ARE ALWAYS WITH US.* 


Mrs. Helen Campbell’s new book, Prisoners of Poverty 
Abroad, is the result of her recent observations of the 
working women of England, France, and Italy, and is a 
sort of companion to her studies of the same class in 
New York. It is particularly fortunate that she is so 
attractive a writer, as, notwithstanding the subject, this 
is one of the books hard to lay down. Before the reade¢ 
knows it, he is dcep in the intolerable wrong so graphi- 
cally and yet so faithfully depicted; for behind all the 
pictures is hard and steady work and much experience. 
Mrs, Campbell knows what she is talking about, and has 
learned to discriminate in a long apprenticeship at every 
kind of personal effort among the poor of New York. 

The somber effect is somewhat relieved by occasional 
sketches of individuals; that is to say, the statistics are 
interspersed with stories of particular workers, which 
makes the book somewhat lighter reading, though it can 
hardly be called pleasanter on that account. The larger 
space is given to London, where the author finds the 
gloom almost unrelicved. Paris presents a brighter as- 
pect, but much of it proves to be a sort of paint and 
powder of superficial gayety. In Italy, the conditions 
are so different that it is hardly the same problem. It is 
interesting to note that while the same business methods 
produce the same dreadful results the world over, this 
close student of industrial affairs finds more hope, a 
better chance, and less awful conditions; in America. 
But there is small comfort or pride in this conclusion to 
those who remember her papers on New York workers. 
It is evident, however, that some things she thought 
peculiar to our American metropolis, she now finds uni- 
versal factors in the problem, and due to the industrial 
situation, and, in some respects, that situation is better 
here. So far Americans may take courage. It is inter- 
esting also to discover that even industry and political 
economy are learsing that the family, not the individual, 
is God’s basis for the world; but this writer seems not 
to have discovered that this fact militates directly against 
some of her favorite theories. “One would like to ask 
her, moreover, how it is that the industrial schools she 
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* Prisoners of Poverty Abroad. 


By Hel ‘ 
inches, pp. iv, 248. Boston: Ro fothers. Srioer 8.0 
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pleads for would be any advantage when the working 
women had combined, as she desires. Mrs. Campbell 
must know that the industrial schools already estab- 
lished for boys and men find their chief obstacles in the 
enmity of the labor organizations, who do not desire more 
or better workmen. The problem is so complicated that 
one is tempted to give it up in despair; but it lies at our 
doors, and cannot be put aside. The first step certainly 
is to know its conditions. We are much excited over 
the Siberian prisons, it would seem that we could at 
least spare a little time to consider the worse condition 
of these the prisoners of poverty. It is a good sign that 
such books are wanted. It would be well if young 
women generally would stop in their ease-loving and 
pleasure-seeking lives long enough to read this story of 
how their sisters live, and learn from it how hard the 
world can be, and how much it needs their earnest thought 
and active help. There are no more appalling books 
than this and its predecessor; and the reader—of what- 
ever sex—ought to rise from them with a dreadful sense 
of responsibility and of duty unperformed. 

Just what will be—or should be—the outcome of it 
all, cannot be’determined in a moment. Mrs. Campbell 
herself is very certain what the larger difficulty is, and 
where the remedy lies. One hesitates to call in question 
the views of such a student; but the last word has not 
yet been said. This is not the place to discuss her 
methods; but it may be said, in passing, that she shares 
with Grénlund and other believers in a co-operative 
commonwealth, a curious blindness as to the result of 
her doctrines. If it is combination that has produced all 
these evils, other combinations will scarcely cure them; 
individual development is not fostered by paternal 
government; state control has always meant despotism ; 
and, so far as the world has seen, organization has been 
the worst tyrant and the greatest foe labor has yet 
encountered. The defects of its qualities inhere in all 
things. You can have one good thing or another, rather 
than one and another. It is curious also that, like many 
of her fellow-observers, she fails to see how entirely 
Christianity meets the need. Mrs, Campbell believes in 
religion very thoroughly, but she has come not to believe 
in the Christian religion. It is, indeed, not easy to 
understand why she,—and others as well,—while com- 
mending so strongly the methods of Jesus Christ, fail 
altogether to understand and accept his principles, or to 
appreciate their complete application to the situation,— 
just so far as they are carried out. 





A curious and interesting volume, entitled Memory: 
What It is and How to Improve It, by David Kay, is 
largely a storehouse of opinions on the memory, col- 
lected from above two hundred writers, and covering 
pretty well the whole field, with the exception, oddly 
enough, of the most modern authorities. There is, for 
example, no reference to the work of such men as 
Wundt, Waitz, Ebbinghaus, or Ribot. With this ex- 
ception there is little that is striking and suggestive in 
the writings of philosophers and physiologists on memory 
and its supposed physical basis that Mr. Kay has not 
discovered and incorporated in his book. The greater 
part of the work is taken up with an investigation of 
mind in its relation to brain; the author holding that 
memory consists in a material record in the bodily sub- 
stance, which can be read off again by mind much as the 
impressions upon the recorder of the phonograph are 
read off when the handle is turned. From this one 
would suppose that the author inclined to a purely 
materialistic view of mental functions, and yet this is 
not at all the case. The strangest thing in the book is 
the attempt to give this view of memory a teleological 
and theological significance. Mr. Kay holds that every 
experience leaves its indelible material trace; so that 
each man really contains within himself a complete 
record of his whole life, of every thought and every 
action. He suggests that this..may be the record that 
will be used at the “opening of the books” at the last 
day. This rather unusual combination of theology and 
physiology does not strike one as altogether satisfactory. 
The material particles in our earthly bodies are continu- 
ally changing, and probably find lodgment in different 
bodies in succession. If they carry their records with 
them, how are we to decide to whom these records be- 
long? Moreover, St. Paul seems to favor clearly enough 
the view that the bodies interested in the occurrences of 
the last day are not these material bodies at all. Mr. 
Kay, as (supposably) a Scotchman, should have thought 
of that. The part of the book which has to do with the 
improvement of the memory makes some excellent sug- 
gestions, and will be found helpful. The brief intro- 





duction by the editor, Dr. Harris, is very good, and 
should be kept in view as one follows the physiological 


discussions of the author. , (12mo, pp. xxvi, 334. Inter- 
national Education Series, No. 8. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. Price, $1.50.) 


Public libraries and the more studious private book- 
buyers may properly note the appearance of a neat new 
uniform and enlarged edition of the complete Works of 
Rowland Gibson Hazard, the learned and able Rhode 
Island manufacturer, philosopher, and economist. Some 
of these stereotype plates and writings are old, and, ina 
limited way, familiar; others are newly printed or newly 
collected. The first volume is entitled Essay on Lan- 
guage, and Other Essays and Addresses (with a signifi- 
cant portrait and a biographical sketch); the second is 
a reissue of Mr. Hazard’s criticism of Edwards, entitled 
Freedom of Mind in Willing; or,‘ Every Being that 
Wills a Creative First Cause (with a new essay by 
Professor G. P, Fisher on Hazard’s philosophical writ- 
ings); the third, Causation and Freedom in Willing 
(letters to John Stuart Mill), and kindred papers; and 
the fourth, Economics and Politics, miscellaneous dis- 
cussions or addresses between 1840 and 1885. Hazard’s 
arguments, as is well known, tended toward anti-neces- 
sitarianism, Arminianism, abolitionism, Republicanism, 
and tariff reduction; they cannot be summarized or dis- 
cussed here; but they well deserve preservation in this 
neatly printed ouartet of volumes, bound in blue vellum 
cloth, gilt tops and untrimmed edges. (4 vols., 8X5} 
inches, cloth, pp. xv, 400; xxxvii, 468; vii, 375; v, 405. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, $2.00 each.) 


WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1889. 











[NotE.—The Executive Committee of the International Sun- 
day-school Convention has arranged a series of meetings and con- 
ventions to be attended by Mr. William Reynolds,—president 
of the Chicago Convention of 1887,—during the months of 
March, April, May, and June. This series, so far as announced, 
is as follows: 


Arkansas Convention, at Little Rock.............. April 30, May 1 
East Tennessee Convention, at Chattanooga,............06 May 1-3 
Georgia Convention, at Brunswick.............0.sccseeceeees May 8-10 
Illinois Convention, at Mattoon. ..........s000seseeseeeerenes May 14-16 
Kansas Convention, at MePherson..............ssseeee0 eee May 28-30 
Nebraska Convention, at Tecumseh...............0seceeeeee June 11-13 
Colorado Convention, at Denver........cccscesceeeeneeeees June 18-20 
Wyoming Convention, at Cheyenne..........s.s00sereeeees June 25-27 





INTERNATIONAL BIBLE READING 
ASSOCIATION. 


In The Sunday School Times of June 30, 1888, men- 
tion was made of the International Bible Reading Asso- 
ciation, and a description was given of its method of 
encouraging the practice of daily Bible reading in line 
with the International lessons. The Association con- 
sists of all who agree to read daily the portions of Scrip- 
ture assigned (about ten verses a day), and is under the 
care of the (London) Sunday Schoo! Union. 

The seventh annual meeting of the Association was 
held in the lecture hall of the Sunday School Union, 
56 Old Bailey, London, on thé evening of Friday, 
April 5, 1889, The report of the honorary secretary 
of the Association showed that for the current year 
282,000 cards of membership have been issued, an 
increase of 40,000 over the membership at the same 
date last year. In Great Britain there are 203,000 
members, enrolled in 2,470 branches; and members 
are found in nearly all English-speaking parts of the 
world, including 6,200 in this country, scattered over 
twenty-seven states, 16,000 in Australia and New Zea- 
land, 2,600 in the West Indies, 2,500 in Canada, 500 in 
British Guiana, and 500 in Cape Colony. Cards are also 
issued in French, German, Swedish, and Dutch, the 
latter for the use of the Boers in the Transvaal. 





Branches may he formed at any time, and full infor- 


Arkansas, state, at Little Rock............ cseccssees April 30, May 1 
Georgia, state, at Brunswick.............sceee sesssseee seeeeeees May 8-10 
TUTANGTe, SeMRO; GE ERO. a isc sess cckssvase cocvecsvevsessones May 14-16 * 
Kansas, state, at McPherson.......... w Sédevsavbatosseen W seenes May 21-23 
Ohio, state, at Springfield................sseeeeeee isentgee suit June 3-6 
Indiana, state, at Indianapolis................ cain atid ...J une 4-6 
Towa, state, at Cedar Rapids. ...........ccccsce cssvessee soscssece June 4-6 
Dakota, territorial, at JamestowD.........000sescsosee secessees June 4-6 
Nebraska, state, at Tecumseh..............scsssceee soseceees June 11-13 
New York, state, af Albany... ........ .ccccsce sccces esccvonae June 11-13 
Colorado, state, at Demveri....... ...cccccce cescceece sovcecces June 18-20 
Minnecsdta, state, at St. Paul... ....sccce scores svdcesess coeds. June 18-20 
Missouri, Mate, nt F]tOMs,. ...2..006..0000ccvcee cosedcososbeode June 18-20 
Wyoming, territorial, at Cheyenne............s00ssseesees June 25-27 
Missisippi, state, at Starkville.............000 cscs ceeeeeees July 23, 24 
Kentucky, state, at Paducah........ psdhcden seaabenpeaceas August 20-22 
Pennsylvania, state, at Williamsport.............. September 24-26 
Michigan, state, at Grand Rapids...............csse00e December 3-5 
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| April 7, 1889. 


, mation can be obtained by addressing the 
; honorary secretary, Mr. C. Waters, 56, Old 


\vreqgular edition this week for subscribers 7s 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 











palsy, London, E. C. 





_ BUSINESS “DEPARTMEN T. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 


126,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.00 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher’s idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned onanappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 





For nervous debility, use Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate. Dr. H.T. Turner, Kasson, Minn., 
says: “I have found it very beneficial in 
nervous debility, from any cause, and for in- 
digestion.” 


A RARE CHANCE 
TO BUY SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS. 


To lighten our stock, and to save expense of removal 
to our new building. we will sell a large quantity of 
Sunday-school Books at greatly reduced prices. This 

offer is to continue until our removal to the new Book 
Concern, or until the list is exhausted. 
send these books on approbation, but must consider 
tee order as an outright sale. Your order must 
amount to at least $10 net. 

The books are from reliable publishers, all in good 
condition, except a trifle shelf-worn, and many of 
them not even soiled, and can be bought at fifty per 
cent discount. Terms—cash. 

Send for the list. 


HUNT & EATON, 
805 Broadway, New York. 











Great Reduction in Prices, 
Golden Text Designs 


We cannot | 


NELSON’S HOME 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Ry EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN, 


Dulecie’s Little Brother; or, Doings at 
Little Monksholm. 12mo. Cloth extra, 
$1.00. 

“A sweet and charming story of child life,”—New 
York O»server. 

Dulcie and Tottie; or, The Story of an 
Old-Fashioned Pair. 12mo.. Cloth ex- 
tra. $1.00, 

A £eq el to “* Dulcie’s Little Brotber.” An interest- 
ing tale, written in the simple, natural style, ant 
pervaded by the high Christian spirit common to the 
author’s works. 

Heiress of Wylmington (The). 
Cloth, extra. $1.25. 

There are some remarks in its pages with which 
sensible people of every creed and every shade of 
opinion can scarcely fail to sympathize. ... It is pleas- 
antly and prettily told,”—Saturday Revi-w 

*Ttis astery girls will read with pleasure and with 
profit.””—Scotsman, 

True to the Last; or, My Boyhood’s 
Hero. Cloth. $1.25. 

A story for boys. The scene in England. A fine 
manly, Christian character is developed and per! fected 
by trials in early life. 

Temple's Trial; or, For Life and Death. 
12mo. Cloth extra. $1.25. 

An interesting study of character, going mainly to 
show the beauty of a quiet, manly Christian life; on 
the other hand, tre terrible moral degradation to 
which selfishness unchecked may lead, and the final 
triumph of integrity against cruel calumny and mis- 
understanding. 

Winning the Victory; or, Di Penning- 
ton’s Reward, A Tale. 12mo. Cloth 
extra. $1.25. 

“One of the be-t books for girls in their teens which 
have recently been written; and it is a pleasant story 
for reading aloud in the family. "— The Sunday School 


12mo. 


Times, 
“A good and helpful book for girls.”’—The Inde- 
pendent. 
Vera’s Trust. A Tale. 12mo, Cloth extra. 
$1.25. 


An intensely interesting book from beginning to 
end, it will captivate all readers. 

“ For sale at all bookstores throughout the country, 
or will be sent postpaid on receipt of price by the 
publishers, 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
33 East 17th Street, New York. 


OXFORD MAPS. 


Edited by Prof. H. S. OSBORN, LL.D. 


These beautiful maps are pnequetled’ by any for their 
recentness and accuracy. The PALESTINE map has 
the recent discoveries sent from Jerusalem to its Ed- 
itor, The St, Paut’s has accurately all the routes col- 
ored. The new little Manual of ENTIRE BIBLicaL 
GKOGRAPHY is corrected to ro get 1889. Address, 
for full particulars, Oxford Map Pablishers, 
Box 74, Oxford, Ohio. 








FOR THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


PRICES: 
100 sets for 3mos. (1200 designs), 5.8 
100 “ “ lyear (4300 ),19. 
Smaller lots at same rates, except 
sample lots of 5 sets or less, which 
arel0cents for each set per quarter. 
Terms cash in advance. Address 


WILLIAM H. HART, JR., 
242 Chestnut St., Pihilad’a, Pa. 


NEW GEOGRAPHY, 


By Prof. H. 8S. OSBORN, LL.D., 

Of the entire Scriptures, with seven maps, small but 
very accurate, to the present year. Every biblical 
town whose site is identified. is with full ‘and brief 
notice g:ven. In this new edition, several misconcep- 
tions as to localities have been corrected. Plain mus- 
lin, 30 cts.; full gilt, heavy binding, 50 cts. a Somes 
accepted over 2 cts. Oxford Map Publishers, 


Box 74, Oxford, Ohio, 
KINC’ 


patine’s. = DIARY 


A BOOK OF RELICIOUS THEMES, MEDI- 
TATIONS AND INCIDENTS. 

A Very Valuable Help to all Religious Workers. 
If the Diary be kept faithfully, ite owner will never be 

at a loss for something to say at each meeting that will 

be profitable to others present. Circular containing full 

particulars, price, &c., mailed free, 

CHRISTOPHER SOWER co., 614 Arch &t., Philadelphia. 


BETTER NOT. ¥ 


By Rishop J. H. 
VINCENT, LL. D., 
Chancellor of Chautauqua. 

A spicy book on the evils of the dance, cards, 
theatres, and wine. ‘Sincere and earnest; we 
like the volume.”—WN. Y. Hera/d. ‘Its spirit is admir- 
able.” —Congregationalist. “Should go into the hands 
of thousands.”— Messiah’s Herald, “ Gives both sides 
a fair statement.—Bapt'st Quarterly. Tastefully bound 
in cloth. giltstamp. Price, 50 cents. FUNK & 
WA WAGNALIS, Astor Place, New York. 
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_T.Y. CROWELL & CO., 


Publishers, 13 Astor Place, New York. 
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TRoW} BRIDGE and MARGARET SIDN EY write 
serials tor 

WIDE AWAKE 
Volume beginning next month (a good $3.00 magazine 
only $2.40 a year). 


LIBRARY 
BOOKS. 


ANTED at once, everywhere, an agent, 
man or woman. Profitable business. Lib- 

eral pay. All time not necessary. Special inducement to 
teachers and students for summer. Give refer 
ences. R. H. Woopwarp & Co., Pubs., Baltimore, Md 


REWARD CARDS. i2 designs. Size, 54¢x¢ 





Send for cur NEW CATALOGUE 
— out. The largest, the best, the 
apes line in the market. 

ER PUB. CO., 
 ahaee N.Y. 

















MINISTER'S POCKET RITUAL 


AI Ha’ nd. Book of Scripture Lessons and 
™ soe Vsedrmaticn, The Lord’s Supper, opar Vite 
= f Bick, ic, Burial o f Dead, Dedi oO 
lations, Si gestions on v ‘or all . 


yen Hii Mattison, D, Ld 2 Lim 
So role le 

Morocco, "Li . 0c. Mai iptof price. 4 
PERKISPINE & HIWGINS, 914 Arch Bt., Philada. 


HE ILLUSTRATOR 


Valuable commentary on S. 8S. lessons and Y. P. S. 
C.E. topics. Editor, Mrs, A. C. Morrow,” Among the 
best religious writers of the day.” 6 cts. a copy; 60 
cts. ayear, T. J. MORROW. MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. 


ROFITS IN POULTRY. A book of 256 pp., 

100 illustrations, Free to any one sending 50 cents 
for four months’ trial subscription to the American 
Agriculturist, See large adv. in previous issue. AMERI- 
CAN AGRICUI JTURIST, 751 Broadway, New York, 


AQ RECITATIONS and READINGS, 


din Hand be Fauce Cover, 
mailed to aoe address, for 30 tamps taken. 
Address J. 'S. OGILVIE, Publisher’ 57 Those. t., N. ¥. 


THE KINNE LIBRARY CARD 


is the best system for keeping a library in shape. 
~~ leandcheap. Send forsample. GOODENOUGH 
OGLOM CO., 122 Nassau Street, New York. 


Thelargest circulation ofpny 
400, 0 riodical in the world. * 
hila. Ladies’ Boge Jour: 
Sa: 


nal and Pracken enero? eeper.”’ 4a" 
ple copies free. _ S PUB.CO., Philadelphia, Pa, 


CHILDREN'S DAY SERVICES. 


BEAUTIFUL THINGS. 
By B. U. Winslow. $2.20 per hundred, postpaid. 


ANNIVERSARY MUSIC. 


As used at the sixtieth anniversary ofthe Brook! 
Sunday School Union. $2.20 per hundred, postpa: d. 


Also, all the new services issued by the various 


publishers. We keep them all, and sell at the 
publishers’ lowest rates. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 
711 Broadway, New York City. 


OWING Ano REAPIN 


HYMNS, TUNES, and CAROLS, 
for the SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
Over 25,000 copies sold from proof 
sheets alone. 35 cents, postpaid. By 
express, $3.60 per dozen, $30 per 100, 


J: H. KURZENKNABE & SONS, 
Harrisburg, re: 
EASTER A $ T E R. at Fath told; a Nt ING! 


dings, Mecitations and NKW MUBIC; 
be men copy 10c., dos. 75e., 100,85. ti 
LALAUIOE Echo pase = Been kaster Anthems, FREE! 
Keho Rusie Co., La Fayette, lad. 
























































D0 zon. yent ws want soul-stirring music? You do? Then 
ad Hallelujahs or Songs of Triumph 

are the’ books to buy. Price of each, 45 cts.; $% per doz.; 
r 100. Inducements to schools and churches. 
. TASKER, Sr.. Pub., 921 Arch Street, Phila., Pa. 


CARMINA SANCTORUM. 








inches. ipconts per Cosee ; $1.00 per 
00. Address, J, S. OGILVIE, 57 Rose 8t., New York. 


MEMORIAL, COMMENCEMENT, 
EXHIBITION, ANNIVERSARY, 


And all Frestrvat DAY Music. can certainly. be pro- 
cured of Ditson Company. Send freely for lists, de 
scriptions, and advice. 


Octavo Music. 


Wecannot too strongly recommend our Octavo 
Pieces, 6,000 in number. All are most carefully 
selec’ ted, as eontaining the best Anthems, Glees, 
Choruses, Quartets, and Sacred Selections. More 
expensive to publish than sheet music, we still 
sell them for the low price of 5 to 10 cenis each. 


School Teachers 


will find numerous Concert and Exhibition Songs 
in our well-made School Song Collections, of 
which some of the newest are ** Umit 
Voices” (50 cts., $4.80 doz.), ** Children’s 
School Songs 7 (35 ots. , $3.60 doz), ** Mim- 
dergarten and Primary School Songs”’ 
(30 c's., $3.00 doz.), and “Songs and Games 
for Little Ones ” ($2.00). 


= s s 

Books for Social Singing 

have many effective Songs and, Choruses, as 
* College Songs” (50 cts.), “* War Songs” 
(50 cts.), * Jubilee and Plantation Songs” 
(30 cts.), ** American Male Choir” ($1.00), 
“Temperance Ra}lying Songs ”’ (35 cts.), 
**Memorial Day Songs and Hymns”’ 
(25 cts.). 











OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, New York. 


SEASONABLE MUSIC. 





ontaining NEW 
and SUITABLE 


ERSA 


Rm 1889 
p tik in the field of , mM.) 


price. 8 ye by mail, pest Laat 
FI DAY 3 with Music. c Children’ 8 
oars Gracet 5 my § (1889); 


SERVICES Ne. — we Dey As "> 


Annual, No.1; Praise the Lord. Price 
< L - ‘deryjce same as for *‘Anniver- 


yu FLOWER SUNDAY Sexe ferssee 









Twos lepdid can- 

Or Children’s ays tatas a by George F 
of Flower Praise, 2 cts. 

}- A by mail “and 0 of Under the Palms, 30 


that desire a new.Cantata for 
pd EO —- of echoss are rec- 
to examine Frank 
Bristow's “Tatest work (just pub- 
Haned) entitiod, **The Seven Sisters,’ 
ntata for ladies’ voices which 
om aL furnish abundant material 
for a delightful musical entertain- 
ment. Price, 35 cts. by mail, postpaid. 
“NUGGETS” will be sent free to any address on 
application. ISHED BY p 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO. Cincinnati, O. 
And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 


HULL’S 


Children’s Day Service 


No. 5. Is Now Ready ! 1889. 


Nothing like cheerful and appropriate music to 
make Children’ ’s Day a success, 

Both words and music written especially for this 
service, and are eminently adapted to the occasion. 

‘No. 5” is regarded as the best of the series. 

Price, $4 per hundred. = mail, postpaid, 5 cents 

each 5 60 cents per dozen; $4.60 per hundred. 
k numbersalw ay on ‘hand; price,same as above. 

} wry da of Nos. 1, 2,3, and 4, mailed on receipt ot 

15 cents. All five numbers, 20 cents, 


Address, ASA HULL, Publisher, 
150 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 


THE CHILD-COUNSELOR ! 
A FEAST OF FLOWERS! 
CHILDREN OF ZION! 


Three beautiful Children’s Day Services. 
having appropriate Music, Readings, 
and Recitations. 


By MRS. F. G. BURROUGHS. 


The first mentioned is new this year. Price, 5 
cents per copy; $1.00 per One Hundred, 
Sample copy of the three mailed ou receipt of 10 cts. 


JOHN J. HOOD, Philadelphia, Pa, 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS : 


Gathered Jewels, No. 2, 


Is NOW READY. 
Edited by W. A. Ogden, who has gathered in the 
choicest gems irom every de irable sour e. 

‘Vhe standard songs of to-day are aniong the earlier 
productions of ‘heir respective authors, ‘These 
sewels are not, however, gathered alone from 
standard sources. 


GATHERED JEWELS, No. 2, 


contains variety, character, and meri' cf the highest 
order, and, moreover, spiritual food for the young. 
Buy it, try it, and teil others »bout it. 192 pages. 
$30 per 100, in boards. Sumple copy. in boards, sent 
postpaid on receipt of 25 cents. Address, 


_W.W. WHITNEY, Pablisher, Toledo, 0. 
FOR CHILDREN'S DAY. 
OPEN DOORS: 


A MISSIONARY CONCERT EXERCISE ror SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 
Argument, Incident and Appeal in Poetry and 
Song—a beautiful Service. 

Price 5 cts.; 60 cts. per dozen, post-paid ; $4.00 
per 109 not prepaid. Address 

FILLMORE BROS., CINCINMAT', 9. or 
WARD & DRUMMOND Mow Yoan Cre 








Each 











NEWEST AND BEST. 
THE BRIGHT ARRAY. 


By ROBERT LOWRY and W. HOWARD DOANE, 


Crowded from title page to index with Sun- 
day-school songs which cannot 
be excelled, 
Lowry, Doannr, SANKRY, STEBRING, SWENEY, 
KIRKPATRICK, MAIN, SEWARD, UNSELD, PURIN- 
TON, STEVENSON, Danks, and other well-known 
and talented composers, have able productions in 


BRICHT ARRAY. 


Itisa long time since a Sunday-school song-book 
has been issued, embracing 80 much variety. 
The three years since our last 8. 8. Song Book have 


enabled us to prepare one of the most valuable books 
of our popular series, 


BRICHT ARRAY 


abounds in material of the most excellent and useful 
character. We are confident that a careful examina 
tion will secure the adoption of 


BRICHT ARRAY. 


192 pages. $30 per 100, in boards. 
Paper cover, for examination, sent on receipt of 25c. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. 9th St., New York. 
81 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


PILORIR Ser vices for Children’s Day. 
By azard and John Wy t+. ~~ 


BIBLE CHILOREN, No. XI. giver too copics. 











Two ORIGINAL muste and hymns edited by J.W. 
Editions TUFTS. SELECTED music and hymns, 
¢ | III. Children and the Kingdom (original). 
S| VI, The Child in the demple (original). 
ig | pave, the Good Shepherd (selected). 
_Cong’l 8, 8. & Pub, society, Boston and Chicago. 





EASTER) ua inom, pn fe Greed Triumph 
old; a grand lesson, with Readin 
EXERCISE citations and New Music; eampieen Opy, 
10c,; doz., 75c, ; The Echo, containing ir 
Anthems, Fi FREE {keno Music Co., La Fayette, Ind.’ 


Whey LODCE & PARLOR 


CHURCH 








FURNITURE 
ent De mpgaematet in the bony: 1 
s. Cs ALL & Bosto 





CHURCH, HALL, AND LODGE 


Furniture, Pulpits, cnatve, Pews, ete. 
BAXTER C. SWAN, 244 & 246 8. 2d St., Phila., Pa 


SHAW, APPLIN, & CO., 
Manufacturers of | PULPIT. SUITS, 


ett for catalogue 


USHIONS. 
IMPORTERS OF CHURCH DAMASKS. 
i. D. OST#RMOOR & SON, 35 Broadway, N. ¥. City. Y. City. 








ANNERS, FOR SUNDAY- ‘SCHOOLS. 


r merino. 
Stands, a. “pend for illus. price-list. 
- 4. HAR 


? & CO., 133 N. 3d St,, Phila., Pa,’ 
FLAGS AND BANNERS 
For Sunday-schools and all other uses, 
SISCO BROS., Baltimore, Md. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


THE VERY_BEST 
Chureh Light. . 
OIL GAS or ELECTRIC, 
Over one hundred styles 
Wheeler Reflectors and 
Reflector Chandeliers 
- every conceivable use, Catalogues 
ree. Please state wan 
“WHEELER REFLECTOR 00. 
20 Washington 8t, | 88 E. Lake 8t, 
ston, Mass. Chicago, x. 
Bi and 27 N. 13th Bt, Philadelphia, Pe. _ 









CHURCH LAMPS AND ) CHANDELIERS | 
i WITH OUR CELEBBATED BUBNERS, 
Satisfaction sguarantesd, ,ornosale, Es 
timate given of cost and descriptive cate 
logue furnished o a plicated. 


J. WE ER, 

__No. 36 South 2d St.. Philadelphia, Pa 
McShane Bell Foundry 
Finest Crade of Bells, 
Crimes anv Pears for CHURCH 8 es 

Send for Price and cates re had 


cS 
Mention ths £ pg 







“Woletarere, Ma, 


Best nality Rells for Chnre hes Phimes. 
Schools, etc. Fully warranted, Wri 
eng 3, BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


DUZEN & TIFT, C ineinnathO. 


‘DO YOU SEE THIS. 


I WANT to hear only from sonsibie men and women 
that are tired of bogus, deceptive, Non- adver- 
tisements, offering much tor nothing. That are will 
to do aony honest work for liberal oy. (Not ing). 
Address SRANKLIN PUTNAM, 483 Canal Bt., N.Y. 


== SALARY *¢ Rn my 4 ot 





= 








aid 
Agents tosell books on our “plan mee mPa Saat 
tional on sales, TS tos Bi per month 4 
also, without com 


oan made. 
ulars s 
you, JOHN 0. WINSTON & OO. Philada, or Chicago, 


oo » OOF er pg ns BS can be mate 
$75.22 to $250.22 ™ working forus. Agents pre- 
ferred who can furnish a horse and give their whole 
time to the business. Spare moments may be profitab! 


employed also, A few vacancies in towns cities. B, 
JOHNSON & CO., Pubs., 1009 Main St.. Richmond. Va. 


WANTED! SALESMEN 


who can give good referenc s and furnish seci.s 
Salary guaranteed, Address SUBSCRIPTION DEPT., 
Dopp, MEAD, & COMPANY. 753 & 755 Broadw ay. N. Y. 


Agents wanted LIVING LEADERS *. WORLD. 


Gray 4 ke R. of Sovereigns. Statesmen, 
ete. Elegantly illustrated. A masterly work, 
J.W. KEELER & CO0., Philadelphia, Pa, 


AGENTS WANTED £23, 722 Bet 


SELL ING BOOK, 
“The Chrisiian’s Le ac) 
Send for Circulars. €1,000 in cash prizes offered. 
W. J. HOLLAND), 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 
ANTE AN INTELLIGEN 

in every town. PAP gH salary, 

Business 1 ght and pleasant. Beate 
Pub., 315 Wabas 2 Avenue, Chicago, 


guaranteed, ‘Ip light and acree- 











nT LADY 


. 








Best hymns and tunes for church worship. 





HILDREN®@ No.1. A delightful program,16 pp. 
C DA Ay songs, etc. Two additional pp. re. 
HORAL citations, by Joshuv Smithand Al- 


fred Beirly. Sample, éc, R. R. McCabe & Co., Chicago. 


- 


6000 WAGE able business. Adress for par- 


ticular, R. 8. PEALE, Pub., Drawer D, Chicago. 
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_YUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES $a pattehes weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage: 


ONE COPY, $2.00 a year. The same price percopy 
for any number of copies less than five. To a new 
subscriber, half price ($1.00). ° 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
seni, $1.00a year. ‘lo new subscribers, half price (60 
cents), 


CLUB RATES. 


‘When the teachers of a school unite in subscribing 
for a number of copies, they can have the paper at the 
following low rates: 


FIVE TO NINE COPIES, one year, $1.50 each for old 
subscribers, and half price (75 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than five. 


TEN OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00 each for 
old subscribers, and half price (50 cents) fornew. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than ten. 

If a school has had a club at a higher rate, and 
wishes, upon renewing, to form a larger one ata lower 
rate, itis of course free to do so. 


FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By an equitable plan, the 
Smalier schools, which can not well form large clubs, 
Have the benefit of the very lowest club rate. It pro. 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
school is less than ten, the club rate to such school 
shall be $1.00 each for old subscribers, and half price 
(50 cents) for new, on condition that the order for the 
jon peed be accompanied by a statement that the num- 

rof od ony ordered in the club is not less than the 
full number of teachers inthe school. This does not 
mean that every teacher must actually be asubscriber, 
but that the number of copies ordered must not be 
less than the full number of teachers. Persons who 
are not teachers may be asked to join the club, iv or- 
der to secure the required number. Any numb rof 
copies in excess of the required number may be wuab- 
scribed for at the same time. Tbachers belonging tothe 
same household may be covnted as ONE in making such 
a statement of the number of teachers in a school. For 
example: If there are seven teachers in a school, two 
of whom belong to one household, and three to an- 
other, the club subscription need not be for morethan 
four copies, in order to secure the low rate, 


WHO ARE “‘NEW’’SUSSCRIBERS? By anewsub- 
scriber is meant one who has not taken the paper at 
ony, time during the past two years. 

he shifting of a subscription from one member of 
a household to another in order to get the reduction 
offered to new subscribers is not allowable, although 
new additional subscriptions by or for other members 
of the household will be taken at the half rate. 


FREE COPIES TOCLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 
forming a club of either grade, whether of old or new 
subscribers, is entitled to an additional copy free, 
excepting in the case of any club for less than ten 
copies formed on the “Small School” plan (given 
above). A second free S007, will be allowed when a 
club numbers forty; a third copy when it numbers 
sixty, and so on. 


HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. The papers for 
a club will be sent either to the individual addresses of 
the members, or in a package to one address, accord- 
ing to the preference of subscribers, ‘The papers fora 
club should all go to ene post-oflice, although in cases 
where a portion of the teachers of a school get their 
mail matter from one post-oflice, and others in the 
same school get theirs from another, the papers will 

sent accordingly. 

Different schools are not to unite in the forming ofa 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 
and the name of the school should be mentioned in 
the order. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 


per. 
Pubecribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent, All addresses should include 
both county and state. 
If aclub subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
ch person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
he club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last year by 


THE HALF-RATE PLAN has been adopted because 
of the belief that no more judicious advertising ouulay 
could be made than that for orci | aJsair trial of the 

mper. A new subscriber is entitled to the half rate 

‘or one year only, 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The pa- 
pers for a club will invariably be discorrtinued at the 
expiration of the subscription, Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

Bnough copies of “ey one issue of the paper to en. 
able all the teachers of » school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row. 
London, EB. C., will receive yearly or half-yearly sub- 
scriptions for The Stinday School Times (the paper to 
be sent, postpaid, direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 
scribers) at the following rates :— 

rom 1 to4 copics, 10s. 
~ so. .> 8. 








each, 
7. = 
7s.6d,. “ 

To secure the above rates for five or more copies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent either singly to the individual adirosses, or ina 

*kage to one address, whichever may be preferred 

y the subscribers. 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnat Street, Philadelphia, 
P.O. Box 1550. 


CROFT & ALLEN’S 


BREAKFAST | Prisccumin 


C 0 C OA ate = 
Sold by first-class 
Grocers everywhere 
A trial sample free 

De ee _on request. 


10 copies and upwards, 





Used erery where Snyalide.| 
guited to the weskest qtoxech: 
no ey hy 


on every label). Palmer, 

















BREAKFAST COCOA 


Delicious, nourishing, absolutely pure. Costing less 
than ove cent a cup. 


IRES’Ro OT Hi 
=~ ROOT BEER 

Delicious, Healthful Temperance Drink for Men, 
Women, and Children. 25c. packet makes 5 gallons. 


REE TEST of Seal Brand Coffee. 
Send 6 cents for }!b sample. 
CHASE & SANBORN, Boston, Mass. 


(BEST | THE PERFECTION Ferforstea 
SENG | Bows commUres Gkorieas 
DRIP | Philadcipuinsceagn ces 











= 
“ALMOST AS PALATABLE 
AN AS MILK. 
WII" go disguised that the most 
<< delicatestomach can take it. 
a matinlbatlin ent i 
“~4 ELESH PRODUCER, 
iG" Persons gain rapidly 
i: while eT ink it. 
pert ae "i xs Scott 5 E SION 
Is acknowledged by Physicians to be the FINEST 
and BEST preparation of its class for the relief of 
CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, WASTING DISEASES OF 
CHILDREN, and CHRONIC COUGHS. 
Au Drucerts. Eqoth & Bowne, New York, 


HOPE For THE CONSUMPTIVE 





in the use of Wilbor’s 
of Pare Cod Liver Oil with Phosphates, mild 
and agreeable in taste. Sold by druggists generally. 





ASK FOR 
PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE, 





HIRES 


25 HIRES’ IMPROVED 3&¢ 


ROOT BEER' 


IN LIQUID NOBOILING EASILY MADE 
THIS PACKAGE MAKES FIVE GALLONS 








> 











The most APPETIZING and WHOLESOME 
TEMPERANCE DRINE in the world, TRYJI 


Ask your Druggist or Grocer for it, 
C.E HIRES. PHILADELPHIA. 


~_ INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 


No trouble, no boiling, always ready. Put up in 1b 
tin cans at 7c, STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 











inventors and only manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 





BEAUTY or POLISH- ® 
SAVING LABOR, CLEANLINESS 

DURABILITY & CHEAPNESS. UNEQUALLED. 

No OpoR WHEN HEATED. 














-BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
Grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it, 
D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa. 











“TRYSIZE B-ih parce SLIDING HANDLE, 
"ROYAL POLISH” 
French 4 


<< x - pony 

an 
And other specialties, are advertised fully every 
other week in this paper. Read the ad. 








Brown’s } °2 your 


* Cleanfaat” 
BLACK 
STOCKINGS. 


F. P. Robinson Co, Dye. 
Money Refunded if they 
Stain the Feet or Fade. 
THE CLEANFAST 
HOSIERY Co., 

925 Broadway, New York. 

2 West l4th St., * 
109 State Street, Chicago. 


“KAUDE MAKSL. 





" 49 West Street, Boston. 
a@@ Send tor Price List. 








An Honest Statement. 


In endeavoring to give to their preparation a 
greater publicity and a wider field of usefulness, 
the proprietors of Magee’s Emulsion are pre- 
senting no new medicine for popular favor, nor 
are they attempting to attract public attention 
to any mysterious compound or doubtful decoc- 
tion of dangerous drugs and chemicals. 

It has been on the market long enough to 
prove its rare merits to the satisfaction of the 
thousands who have been benefited by its use, 
and whose restored health and happy lives bear 
living testimony to the power and virtue of this 
excellent preparation. 

It has stood the most severe tests of the medi- 
eal profession, and the fact that no other prepa- 
ration on the market has been so freely prescribed 
by doctors in their regular practice, is conclusive 
evidence that this has been the most efficacious 
in all wasting diseases, such as Consumption, 
Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, Scrofula, Dyspepsia, 
General Debility, and any low state of the sys- 
tem brought on by exposure, overwork, impuri- 
ties in the blood, hereditary taints, etc. 

Ask your druggist, and be sure you get 


MAGEE'S EMULSION, 


Manufactured by 
J. A. MAGEE & Co., Lawrence, Mass. 
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Over 14 Millions Sold 

in this Country Alone. 
‘The Best Fitting and 

Best Wearing Corset 


Ever Made. 
EVERYWHERE. | 


SOLD 
X40 
_a— 
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BALL’S CORSETS are Boned With KABO 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
CuHicaco Corset Co. 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK. 


- GeCod SENSE” 


CORDED CORSET WAISTS 
are sold atali Leading Retail Stores. Ask for them 








Dr. WARNER’S CELEBRATED CoRA- 
LINE CORSETS are the best. Over 14 mil- 
lions sold in this country alone. 








Send 6 cents 
for samples, 
rules, tape 
measure 

man.”” and partico- 
lars for the celebrated custom-made Pants. 
Bay STaTx% Pants Co., 34 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


EVERYTHING TO EAT, WEAR, OR USE, 


At prices that will interest you. Send 10 Cents, 


it’s not the 
coat that 
’ makes the 
















for Buyers’ Guide. MONTGOMERY, WARD, 
@& CO., 141-414 Michigan Ave., Chieage, Ili, 





WORTH REPEATING 


CALVARY. 


|F. P. P., in The Boston Pilot.] 





Under an Eastern sky, 

Amid a rabble’s cry, 

A Man went forth to die 
For me. 


Thorn-crowned his blesséd head, 
Blood-stained his every tread; 
Cross-laden, on he sped, 

For me, 


Pierced glow his hands and feet, 

Three hours o’er him beat 

Fierce rays of noon-tide heat 
For me. 


Thus wert thou made all mine: 

Lord, make me wholly thine; 

Grant grace and strength divine 
To me 


In thought and word and deed 

Thy will todo. Oh, lead 

My soul, e’en though it bleed, 
To thee. 





MARY OF BETHANY. 


[Professor A. B. Bruce, D.D., in The Training of the 
Twelve.] 


Mary wrought her good work out of pure 
love. She loved Jesus with her whole 
heart,—for what he was, for what he had 
done for the family to which she belonged, 
and for the words of instruction she had 
heard from his lips when he came on a 
visit to their house. There was such a 
love in her heart for her friend and bene- 
factor as imperatively demanded expres- 
sion, and yet could not find expression in 
words, She must do something to relieve 
her pent-up emotions; she must get an 
alabaster box and break it, and pour it on 
the person of Jesus, else her heart will 
break. 

Herein Mary’s act resembles closely that 
of Jesus in dying on the cross, and in com- 
ing to this world thathe mightdie. For just 
such a loveas that of Mary, only far deeper 
and stronger, moved him to sacrifice him- 
self forus. Thesimple account of Christ’s 
whole conduct, in becoming man, and un- 
dergoing what is recorded of him, is this: 
he loved sinners, After wearying themselves 
in studying the philosophy of redemption, 
learned theologians come back to this as 
the most satisfactory explanation that can 
be given. Jesusso loved sinners as to lay 
down his life for them; nay, we might 
almost say, he so loved them that he must 
needs come and die forthem. Like Nehe- 
miah, the Jewish patriot in the court of the 
Persian king, he could not stay in heaven’s 
court while his brethren far away on earth 
were in an evil case; he must ask and 
obtain leave to go down to their assistance. 
Or, like Mary, he must procure an ala- 
baster box—a human body—fill it with 
the fine essence of a human soul, and pour 
out his soul unto death on the cross for 
our salvation. 

Magnificence, misnamed by churls ex- 
travagance and waste, is an invariable 
attribute of all true love. David recog- 
nized this truth when he selected the pro- 
fuse anointing of Aaron with the oil of 
consecration, at his installation into the 
office of high-priest, as a fit emblem of 
brotherly love. There was “waste” in 
that anointing too, as well as in the one 
which took place at Bethany. For the oil 
was not sprinkled on the head of Aaron, 
though that might have been sufficient 
for the purpose of a mere ceremony. The 
vessel was emptied on the high-priest’s 
person, so that its contents flowed down 
from the head upon the beard, and even 
to the skirts of the sacerdotal robes. In 
that very waste lay the point of the re- 
semblance for David. It was a feature 
that was likely to strike his mind, for he 
too was a wasteful man in his way. He 
had loved God in a manner which exposed 
him to the charge of extravagance. He 
had danced before the Lord, for example, 
when the ark was brought up from the 
house of Obed-edom to Jerusalem, forget- 
ful of his dignity, exceeding the bounds 
of decorum, and, as it might seem, with- 
out excuse, as a much less hearty demon- 
stration of his feelings would have served 
the purpose of a religious solemnity. 

David, Mary, Jesus, all loving, devoted 
beings, prophets, apostles, martyrs, con- 
fessors, belong to one company, and come 
all under one condemnation. They must 
all plead guilty to a waste of affection, 
sorrow, labor, tears; all live so as to earn 
for themselves the blame of extravagance, 
which is their highest praise. David 
dances, and Michal sneers; prophets break 
their hearts for their people’s sins and 
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miseries, and the people make sport of 
their grief; Marys break their alabaster 
boxes, and frigid disciples object to the 
waste; men of God sacrifice their all for 
their religious convictions, and the world 
calls them fools for their pains, and phi- 
losophers bid them beware of being mar- 
tyrs by mistake; Jesus weeps over sinners 
that will not come to him to be saved, and 
thankless men ask, Why shed tears over 
vessels of wrath fitted for destruction? ... 

The most prominent feature in Mary’s 
character was her power of loving, her 
capacity. of self-devotion. It was this 
virtue, as manifested in her action, that 
elicited the admiration of Jesus. He was 
so delighted with the chivalrous deed of 
love, that he, so to speak, canonized Mary 
on the spot, asa king might confer knight- 
hood on the battle-field on a soldier who 
had performed some noble feat of arms. 
*‘ Behold,” he said, in effect, “here is what 
I understand by Christianity: an unselfish 
and uncalculating devotion to. me as the 
Saviour of sinners, and as the Sovereign 
of the kingdom of truth and righteousness, 
Therefore, wherever the gospel is preached, 
let this that-this woman hath done be 
spoken of, not merely as a memorial of 
her, but to intimate what I expect of all 
who believe in me.’’. .’, 

While Mary’s deed was characteristi- 
eally noble, it was not the less useful. All 
good deeds are useful in some way, and 
at.some time or other. All noble and 
beautiful things—thoughts, words, deeds 
—contribute ultimately to the benefit of 
the world.. Only the uses of such deeds 
as Mary’s—of the best and noblest deeds 
— are not always apparent or appreciable, 
If.we were to.make immediate, obvious, 
and vulgar uses the test of what is right, 
we should exclude not only the anointing 
in Bethany, but all fine poems and works 
of art, all sacrifices of material advantage 
to ‘truth and duty; everything, in fact, 
that has not tended directly to increase 
outward wealth and comfort, but has 


‘merely helped to redeem the world from 


vulgarity, given us glimpses of the fat-off 
land of beauty and goodness, concerning 
which we now and then but faintly dream, 
brought us into contact with the divine 
and the eternal, made the earth classic 
ground, afield where heroes have fought, 


- and where their bones are buried, and 


where the ‘moss-grown..stone “stands” to 
commemorate their valor. ... 
. Supremely. useful to the world is the 


heroic devotion of the martyr; but it takeg, 


centuries to develop the benefits of mar- 
tyndom; and if.all men had followed the 
maxims of utilitarian philosophy, and 
made utility their motive to action, there 
would never have been any martyrs at all. 
‘Utilitarianism tends to trimming. and 
time-serving; it is the death of heroism 
and self-sacrifice; it walks by sight, and 
not.by faith; it looks only to the present, 
and forgets the future; it seats prudence 
on the throne of conscience; it produces, 
not great.characters, but at best petty busy- 
bodies. These things being considered, it 
need not surprise us to find that the.term 
“usefulness,” of such frequent recurrence 
in the religious vocabulary of the present 
day; has no place in the New Testament. 


WANAMAKER’S. 


THERE IS SUCH A PUSHING AND J5OSTLING OF NEW 
Dress Goods to get footing on the counters that 
prices as well as pieces are pinched. You can’t go 
amiss of interesting lots. The cottons, the wool- 
ens, and the half-royal silk-and-wools are brim- 
ming with them, 














DON’T FORGET WHAT WE HAVE TOLD YOU BEFORE 
—the Museum for Ginghams is here—more than a 
thousand styles, The best of Scotland and New Eng- 
land—the cheapest in Philadelphia. 

A CHOICE PATTERN OF 4)-INCH ALL-WooL BLack 
Veiling.50c! One straw from the whole Dress Goods 
price-sheaf. 

VELVETS ARE CREEPING INTO ALL SORTS OF TRIM- 
ming. The colors match any tint in flowers.or dress 
stuff that you bring. 19-inch silk-faced Velvet, $1 to 
a 19 to 26-inch all-silk Velve', $4. 

OT A BIT TOO SOON TO THINK OF THE 

; Ciothes, HE SUMMER 

Summer Blankets, like a film of wool, warmth 
without weight. Single, $3.50: double, & and $6, . 

Oid-fashioned Dimity Spreads, 65c to $1.20. 

Our most popular Summer Spread last season was 
the “ Pique.” Same weight as Dimity, but prettier. 
Four neat block patterns, double bed size, $1. 

Colored Cheese-cloth Comfortables, to’ mellow the 
mattress with, or take edge from chillair. §2 each, 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Philadelphia, 


HUTCHINSON’S GLOVES 
ARE THE BEST MADE 


For driving or street wear. Made with 
care from selected stock, and warranted. 
Those wishing serviceable gloves. and 
to learn how to get them, and save money, 
send stamp to the manufacturer for h 
k about gloves, Established 1862, 


JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, 


JOHNSTOWN, N.Y. 
’ 
20th to 2ist. Street, Ne ork, 
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Largest Rose Growers in America. P 


“Dia 










: FL 
6o Large Greenh 
for Roses Alone, 


THE DINGEE & 


. Oo 
2.50 EXTRA V. 
2.25 WORK 


Best Material. 


If any dealer says he has the W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES without 
0 mame and price, stamped on bottom, put him down asa fraud, If not 
sold by your dealer, write W. L. 


’ ’ 
The Dingee & Conard Co's ROSES and SEEDS 
Over Five Hundred finest varieties of ROSES, all the 
"'Choicest New and Standard Sorts in mai? and ex- 
press sizes to suit all wants. Our NEW GUIDE, 110 
pages, elegantly illustrated, is sent FREE TO ALL 
who write for it. 
GROW over two thousand finest varieties of 
ROSES, HARDY PLANTS, and CLIMBIN® 
VINES, New Summer FLOWERING BULBS, 
JAPAN LILIES, GLADIOLUS, TUBEROSES, 
CARNATIONS, New JAPAN CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS, The WONDERFUL NEW MOON 
FLOWERS, and the choicest NEW and RARE 


OWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS 


Goods sent everywhere by mail or express. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. If you plant ANYTHING, it will pay youto 
have our New Guide before buying, Send for it—/ree. Address 


O NARD CO., #%,geer:°"4 West Grove, Pa. 


L. DOUCLAS 
SHOE centcemen. 


n the world, 


it i xamine his 
5.00 GENUINE AND-SEWED SHOE. 


T SHOE. 
% RE SHOE, 


NGMAN’S SHOE, 


2:00 and $1.75 BOYS’ SCHOOL SHOES, 
1 mad d Lace. 


e in Congress, Button an 


L. DOUCLAS 
SHOE cad 


LADIES. 
Best Style. Best Fitting. 


UGLAS, BROCKTON, MASS. 


It describes and TELLS HOW TO 








i CARRIACE & 
§ $12.85 ¥ 


Delivered Free East of Mississippi. 
Upholstered in Red, Blue, 
or Drown Damask or Satin, 


Parasols to match... Adjustable Top, 
Nickel Plated Rod, § , Axles an 
Braces, which we guarantee, Wire or 
Wooden wheels same price. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded, 
JOHNSTON, TALLMAN & CO. 
41 Barclay St., 46 Park Pi., 
NEW YORK. 






as 


The LARGEST and MOST 
COMPLETE VARIETY of 
CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES 
in the UNITED STATES. 


Send for ogue, showing 
50 different styles, from 86, to #36, 
As we are manutacturers, we can up- 
holster and furnish our carriages to suit 
patrons at prices beyond competition. 


FACTORY: 
887, 389 & 897 West 12th St. 


at, “Ay, 
Bey 
WZ 





A Seasonable Fabric. 


This refers toa Wash Silk, one 
that can be washed without the 
least injury to the fabric, either 
in appearance or color. | 

The lack of just sucha mate- 
rial has long been felt, and its 
introduction will undoubtedly 
be received with satisfaction. 

Wash Silks are lightin texture, 
tasteful in design and coloring, 
and.very durable, being thus 
eminently adapted for Spring 
and Summer Wear. 

We are showing exclusive 
styles, 24 inches wide, $1.00 per 
yard. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 
Broadway and lith Si., 
New York. 














1837. 1889. 
WHEN YOU WANT ANYTHING IN 


DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, 


GOODS FOR HOUSE DECORATIONS, Etc., 


send to us for samples or estimates. Our prices are 
just as low by mail, for reliable goods, as if purchased 
over our ‘counter. 

Please send for circularsand price lists of our stock, 
that are continuously being issued. 


SPECIAL MOURNING DEPARTMENT, 


ALSO LARGE STOCK OF 


Teachers’ Oxford Bibles, 


Testaments, Hymnals, Prayer Books, 


purchased by the underwriter at the time of accident 
in Century Building, at half the usual prices. 


A. D. MATTHEWS & SONS, 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


QitKs worth $1.00 to $1.25 for only 75 cts. During 
Jan. and Feb. we will sell 20,000 yds. colored Gros 
Grains and Satin Rhadames, worth fully §1.00 to $1.25 
r yard, at 75 cts. Write for samples. Chas. A. 
tevens, 69 Staite Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Use STUART'S SPOOL COTTON. 


Unexcelled for Strength, Smoothness, and Finish, 




















wh § pink Stuart’s Spoo 





oth os Caportersned denterein bee tebone hit 1inery, 
Stain the United States, Send for semaplesand ties 


A prominent wholesale firm in the West says 
heapest 
I 





the country aiderine 4 Wa nd 
, a 
prs sale by all 5 Dey. ond a Jobber 


€2"Send stamp for Catalogue. (Name goods desired.) 
BABY CARRIAGES msi vce "xsjonctin 
lining and Invalid 1 Factory Prices, 


“ Chairs 
LUBURG MFU.CO., 145 N. Sth St.Philada. 


EVERYBODY WANTS 


TO HAVE FUN! 
Cycling is the. brightest, 
best, and most invigorating 
sport in the world. Wheels 
are betterthan horses, Doc- 











tors, ministers, lawyers, 
—everybody rides them 
instead of horses! 





Send for free illus. GZ; \ SS 
SINS 2 


them. ~ 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO., Makers, 
B ASS 


OSTON, M 9 


2D HAND #, CYCLES, 


and 40 styles, every one of American make: 
new, at lowest prices, Easy payments, 
with no extra charge. Send for catalogue. 
ROUSE, HAZARD, & CO.,76G St.,Peoria,' 1) 
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TIMKEN SPRING VEHICLES 


Try One. 
Gi ike 







Creatly imp 
side. Eastestr 
en and shorten 
Adapted equ: 
city drives 


ed with swinging shackles on one 
dings vehicle made, The springs length- 
according to the weight put on them. 
well to rou country or fine 
i give you best satisfaction. 








Do You Want Money? ¥ 
Have you One Hundred, One {fT 
Thousand or Five Thousand }\¢ 
Dollars? You can multiply 
it by ten in one year by get- 
ting the sole agency for our gh} 
watches in your city, We 
guarantee you absolutely oO 
against loss, supply adver- 
tising matter free, give exclu- (JV 
sive agency, sole use of our ILA. 
club forms, and protect you from competition, You 
know that our Keystone Dust-Proof atches contain 
everything essential to accurate time neneing in ad- 
dition to numerous patented improvements found in 
no other watch. They are the Best and our prices 
the lowest. No one else can give you one-tenth the 
advantages we offer. Write at once for full ‘particu- 
lars before your town is taken. We refer to any 
commercial agency. Capital, $300,000. Full Pai 

THE KEYSTONE WATCH CLUB CO, 
"904 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


meu y” A WATCH on LIBERAL CREDIT. 
Writeforparticularsto NAEGELE WATCH and 
JEWELRY Co., 20 North Ninth St., Phita., 
and 48 and 50 Maiden Lane, New York. 

















In anticipation of a very large increase in 
our business during the present season, we 
have replenished our stock with new and 
choice designs in Carpets of all grades suitable 
for furnishing the mansion of a millionaire to 
the home of a daily laborer, 


CHINCHILLA—Especially adapted for 
high art furnishings, $3.00 per yard. 


CHLIDEMA—Wilton grade, 
worth $2.75, 


SAXONY—At the low price of $2.00; for- 
merly sold for $2.50, Unexcelled for drawing- 
rooms, libraries and sitting-rooms. 


WILTON — Latest designs, $2.25. These are 
standard goods of best quality, the usual mar- 
ket price of which is from $2.50 to $3.00. 


VELVETS—In two grades and four prices: 
FIRST QUALITY, artistic designs, $1.30; our 
usual price for these has been $1.40. The same 
quality of goods cannot be purchased for less 
than $1.50 elsewhere. First Quality, last sea- 
son’s patterns, $1.10; reduced from $1.40. 

THE IMPERIAL, our second quality, far 
superior in texture to anything ever offered in 
this grade, has been fixed at the low figure of 
$1.15; usually sold by us at $1.20. Patterns 
reduced, $1.00, These goods are in great vari- 
ety, and cannot fail to suit the most fastidious. 


AXMINSTER—Choice designs, $1.50; sold 
last season for $1.75, A deep cut is made into 
this line, a large number of patterns being 
now offered at the ridiculous price of $1.10, 


BODY BRUSSELS—In two grades. Best, 
in new styles, $1.25; usual market rate, $1.50 
and $1.75. Last season’s, $1.00, 

Second quality, $1.10. Customers wishing 
all the subdued colorings in terra cottas, blues, 
ete., can be accommodated at this figure. 


TAPESTRY BRUSSELS—Three grades, 
80c., 65c. and 55c. The line at 65c. includes 
those reduced from the higher rates. 


CHLIDEMA INGRAIN—Something new; 
very heavy in quality; $1.00. 

8-PLY—Elegant in design, $1.00. Marked- 
down patterns, 85c. 


EXTRA-SUPER INGRAINS—In all 
wool, at 75c. and 60c. Cotton chain, wool fill- 
ing, at 60c. and 50c. r 


at $2.25; 


Damask Venetian for halls and stairs. 
Matting in great variety. 
Linoleum, Oil Cloth, Rugs, Mats, ete. 


Comment upon the entire stock is unneces- 
sary. ‘he rapid stride we are making from 
year to year is a sufficient guarantee of the 
durability of our goods. 





JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


Falls of Schuylkill Carpet Mills, 


809 and 811 Chestnut Street, 
Fhiladelphia, Fa. 


=———=A SOLID 


TEEL FENCE! 


















1S Cts. per Foot, material 3 feet wide. 


Adapted for Residences, Churches, Cemete- 
rles, Farms, Cardens, &c. 


All needing Fences, Arbo indow Guards, 
Pe eye y Sy py mye (ey 


THE NEWEST THING AND THE BEST. 

Central Expanded MetalCo, | H. W. Expanded Metal(o. 
Pittsburgh. Chicago. 

St. Louis Expanded Metal Co., St. Louis. 








URPEE’ FARM g 188 No farmer can 
ANNUA afford to go 
without it. 168 p . reagan! y illustrated, ivies 10e. 
by mail. Burpee’s Sperial List o; Novelties fre 
any address, W. ATLEE B } Go. Philadelphia, 
tyles, perf 


WALL PAPE Handsome Golds I2c. a roll, 


Lustres6c. Damasks 18c. Heavy Embossed Golds 35¢ 
10c, for e stating papers wanted and will d 
to any address in U. bord 


8., samples with ers to match, 
A. L. Diament & Co., *28% Mierke. Spee 


Selected by mail. New 
ech, full 





DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE. 


So light a child can run it, 
Bo simple it requires no care, 
Bo strong it never wears out. 








PANELED METAL CEILINGS 





The best for churches, stores, or residen Rend fe 
circular, Give measures for an estimate. H.&, NO 
THROP, corner Centre and Franklin Sws., New York, 


Preparations fra Bush 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 








“1QNORANCE !8 THE MOTHER OF 
ALL EVILS.” 
Are you ignorant of the uses of 


SAPOLIO? 


Bapolio is a solid cake of Scouring Soap, Try it in 
your next house-cleaning. 

You are judged by your house just as much as 
by your dress, Keep it neat and clean and your 
reputation will shine. Neglect it and your good 
name will suffer. Do not think that house-clean- 
ing is too troublesome; it is worth all it costs, 
po mma if you reduce the outlay of time and 
strength by using Sapolio 
No. 9. " (Copyright, March, 1887, y 


EDUCATIONAL. 


ELLMUTH COLLEGE London Can, Catalogues, 
FOR \ JUNG LADIES. | Rev. E.N. English, rin, 

















CleanHouse 4 
only with 


EA 




















en 


Because there is nothing which is harmless, that will make things perfectly clean with 
so little labor in so short a time; besides, it is economical and makes the work easy. 
Do you SuppOSe—that anything could attain such popularity as PEARLINE enjoys, 


and hold it, without wonderful merit—that people would use it year after year were it 
harmful to fabric or hands—-that the hundreds of imitations are attracted by anything but 


its wonderful success ? 


? 
Youll do well to use Pearline—see that your servants use it ; insist that they do not 
use the imitations which they are often induced to try because of the ‘worthless prize given, 


or by the glib and false argument of some peddler. 
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JAMES PYLE, New York. 








EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


will get valuable information free in the new illus 
trated Calendar. Address K, TOURJEE. Boston. 


BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


z= ae pac ticatare, of 
DR, Worn DEN, 
__ ae Teen Serest, . Philadelphia, 


CoRBsE or. LESSONS % in ( OIL PAINTING, 
including OUTLINES and MODELS to pa int 
from, sent by mail for $1. 

Ss. W. TILTON & CO., 29 Temple Place, Boston. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, 


Four courses, P ag ‘wake For catalogue, 
apply to J. H. M. KNOX, D.D., LLD., President. 


Oberlin College. 


Faculty of Fifty-four Professors and Instructors. 
1676 students last year. 


1. DEPARTMENT OF THEOLOGY.—Classical and Eng- 
lish Courses, 

ll. DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY AND THE ARTS.— 
Classical, Philosophical, and Literary Courses, 

iii, DEPARTMENT OF PREPARATORY INSTRUCTION.— 

* Classical, Philosophical, and English Schools. 

Vv. CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 

Vv. ART DEPARTMENT. 

Full Courses with increased Electives. Enlarged 
Library, Cabinet, and Laboratories; and Five New 
Stone uilding: S. 

Tuition and Sneidentals, $10 per term of 8 months, 
Table board and room rent, $24 to $48 per term. 
Terms begin April 2 and September 17, 1889; Janu- 
ary 7 and April 8, 1890. For full particulars, send 
for ‘‘ Announcement” to 


G. W. SHURTLEFF, Secretary, Oberlin, Ohio. 














“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Refer to John Watiamaker, Postmaster-General, and 
J. D. Wattles, Publisher of The Sunday Schoo! Times. 

Send for 54-page pamphlet to E. 8S. JOHNSTON'S 
Enstitute, N. E. Corner lth and Spring Garden 
Streets, an anna Pa, 


‘DO YOU 
WRITE? 


Postage is 16 cts. per Ib. 


Express” often cheaper. | lin Street, Bos 


JOSEPH EILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GCLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 1878. 
Nos, 303-404—170-604. 


‘THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


THEY ARE ‘EXTREMELY | HANDY, 
and save having a sonying Pp press,”* is said of 
BUSHNELL's PORTARLE LETTER CopyING Books, by 
persons using thom, Sold everywhere. ALVaH BusH- 
NELL, Manufacturers’ Agent, 47'S. 4th St., 


If so, and desire fashionable 
writing-paper at reasonable 
rices, ask your stationer for 
oston Linen, 
Bosion Bond, 
or Bunker Hill Linen. 

If he does not keep them, 
send 3 two-cent stam for 
our complete samples of 
paper re Reonting over 250 
varieties which we sell b: 
ee or SA 

WA nt ee se Frank- 





Phila., Pa. 
eA S Patent Paged Writing Pads, 


4 Note, Sermon, Letter, Keporters, 5 to 40 cents, 
H, lL. L IPMAN, 51 South Fourth Street, P hilade Ipbia. 


PENINSULA HOUSE sas 
n,river, bay. Artes well 


Perfect t drainage. ‘No mosquitoes, Opens 5 cal 


MOUNTAIN SUNSET HOU SE, 
WERNERSVILLE, Kerks Co., Pa. "1300 feet 
above tide-water, in midst of grandest . mountain 
scenery. A deli ghtful place for those séeking ri st 
and recreation. Table and accommodations excel- 

For circular, terms, etc., address 
F. GROSCH, Proprietor, 











Over 350,000 A cre ot cnoicerarm 





Lands in rich agricultural region. 


Failure of crops 





never known. Best all-the-year climate in the world. 





Soil adapted to all kinds of farming. Plenty of water. 





Church, school and social advantages. 


For sale at 





very low prices, and on unusually liberal terms. 





A Guide, with maps, prices, 
mation, will be mailed 


FREE 


terms, and allrequired infor- 
of charge on application. 


C. E. SIMMONS, Land Commissioner, C. & N.-W. R'y, CHICAGO, "LL. 





LOANS 


Un approved productive realty in the Goiden Belt 
of the Middle West at one-third its value, make 


The Safest, Most Profitable, 


AND yg i wc DESIRABLE yh Seowities 
investors. Write for parti: 


THE HUSTED INVESTMENT CO. 


Ja aiant KANSAS CITY, Kansas, 


Capital, $500. 000. Paid up $350.000 





S AFE!NVESTMENTS 


Capital, $750,000 
Surplus, 400,470 
,. Guarantee Strength, $1,150,470 


Rocord of our 18 YEARS’ business. 
a6, heey Mortgages infre, aggregating om. 28 = 


by o13 hes . ow ® H Rta Tt 
Interest paid om a ~ = « «© 3,345.495 
Total paidtoinvestors - - - - 8,756,153 


} We have 3,014 patrons, to whom we can refer, 
We do m4 claim to a3 the largest, but 
the SAFEST business. 
Savings Cena for Small 4 Amounts. 
ll information furnished 


J.B.WA TKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or 
New York Mana'r. BENRY MICKINSA@N. 319 Broadway. 








BOSTON INVESTMENT CO 


1 PER 
5, BENT. 


QUARTERLY. 


Best Commercial Real Estate 
for Security. 


For a descri; sve penap hiss, send to GEORGE 
LEONARD, ‘Ben, g’t, Office 9, 10 & 11 Adver- 
tiser Building, 246 Washington St. Boston, Mass 








The Kansas Investment Co. 
Topeka, Kansas. | *Soton: mass.” 
Phila.—i40 S. 4th St.; E. A. & W. T. Barber, Managers. 
FINANCIAL AGENTS AND DEALERS IN 
Conservative Investment Securities. 
Capital (Full Paid), $600,000. Surplus, $100,000. 
HERBERT E. BALL, President, Topeka, Kansas. 
GEORGE C. MORRELL, Vice-President, Boston, Mass, 





T0 CAPITALISTS. 


FOR SALE! 
SEA CIRT 


SPRING LAKE, 


MONMOUTH CO., NEW JERSEY. 


Sea Girt is practically intact as one property, while 
perhaps one-third of Spring Lake remains unsoid. 
‘The two places are so well known as summer re-orts 
that details are unnecessary. Ma em and data will be 
exhibited to possible buyers, ne opportunity for 
capitalists or a syndicate, cma of the hotels, and 
a number of the Spring Lake unimproved lots canbe 
included in the preaeee. 

Apply to SAMUEL B. HUEY, attorney for owners 
Nos, 545 to 550 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 





ce 





SURE IN THE TRAVELERS» 


, Ness County % 
y aed of ‘Kamaas, 
md - hireSt. 
Securities. Boston. 
“SEATTLI No blizzards, heavy snows or cyclones. 
Average winter temperature 48° above 
zero. Seattle, largest city in Washing: on Terr’y, Popu- 
lation 25,000. Commercial, ed l and fi 
center of Puget Sound Country. Full information of 
Ques" CHAS, H. KI 


SE-AT-TLE. Seattle. Hi, KITEINGER, 


Bs NBS" ING IN ALL BRANCHES. 
tod and yang 4wus pe: cent securities, 
d nvestment Lists. Special Departme: 


mat for Ladies 
eattiot® foo init 9! AN SARS... 


WARREN LOAN See. 
Fairbury, Nebras 
Has great experience in loaning money in Nebraska 
for persons Kast. All loans made a lutely safe. 
Rates net to lenders, 7 to 9 per cent. Time, one to six 
years. For details and references. write for circular. 


F ARMS Best soil, climate, and location in the 
South. .F, MANCHA, Claremout, Va. 


YS 























F. H. HAGHERTY, Pres’t. J. A. PAULHAMUS, Sec’y, 


KEYSTONE MORTGAGE CO., 
ABERDEEN, DAKOTA. 

Eastern Office,—Keystone Bank Building, 1328 Chest 

nut St, Phila. Rev. Ore Lawson, V -Pr.a — 

CAPITA Lk, 250, 


7% Semi- Annual Farm Mortgages 
GUARANTEED. 

These mortgages are secured by the finest farms in 
the James River Valley, Dakola. We also allow six 
per cent. per annum on all money lett with us for six 
months or longer, and issue certificates a! og apt ‘or 
same. Aberdeen, our Western headqua: is now 
the leading cit in Dakota. Raltroadsradinte nseven 
directions, and four more will 


built bong of eigh- 
teen months. We offer choice investments in Abe 
deen city pro 


f- 
rty, and Dakota farm lands. Address 
us for tull information. 


AMERICAN 





FIRE INSURANCE CoO., . 


30s and 310 Walnut Street. Philadelphia, 


BUILDING ASSOCIATIONS. 


An investment offering both eegety, and profit.. _Pam- 
hi lication 
fr. F. Capon tht ALL 812 Walnut jutdireer Phhadelphia. 
Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York. 
YOU HAVE LIVED AND WON. 


For example of its operation address 
giving your age. 


Wi EN a pant-hunter pantless 
amas is panting for pants, 


H E pants for the best pants 
m=sthe pant-market grants, 


HE panteth unpanted 
mame Until] he implants 


Jy MSELF in a pair of our 
==Plymouth Rock Pants. 


T0 OBT A the ree | Custom mete 


mouth Ro $3, $4 and 

Pants, first. nd 6 cents, for 
which we will mail you 20 samples, velt-mneeaaee as 
blanks, and linen ta measure, provided 
MEN TION THIS PAPER, or if you cannot wai for 
samples, tell us about the color preferred, with waist, 
inside ‘leg, and hip measures, remit $3, t 
with 35 cents to cover cost of expressage or postage, 
and we will forward the goods pre-paid to any address 
in the U. S., guaranteeing safe taiivery and entire 
satisfaction or money refund mber, also 
that we make to your order, Full Suits, $13.25, $16. 75, 
$20.50; Overcoats, $12.00; and that for any cause we 
refund money at buyer’s request, upon return of 
goods, or make alterations or new garments jree oe 
extra charge. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO. 
Address all mail to 


11 to 17 Eliot St., or 18 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


ae Rn EO Sine ge Maes 
ork; e Building orcester, “3 
‘House, S 60 a 
ket St., Lynn 
Prov dance, R. é 3 Old Re; 
New Haven, - 943 Ro ve., Washington. 
Any one wishing to rioase of our responsibility, a 
write the American Express Company, at Bosten (ca 
ital $20,000,000), or consult the commercial pre sl 



































A Musical Treasure,2vi pisnistof modern times, 
rab the Hallet & Davis ae 9 “is the most admi- 
m. MM. SIM PSON, 1423 ChestnutSt., Phila. 
CHURCH HOOK & HASTINGS, 
and Church Committees to their 
Descriptive Ciroulare, which are 
ORGAN sce eee eas conacknsrown ma. 
co RN ISH Great installment offer. Send for 
add vb 
0 CORNISH & CO., 
w N. J. 
ON’T BUY till seeing the —_ of Bor- 
TOOL PALMER, _ CONNINGHAM, & Co, & (0, 
Limited, 6 
Send 25 cents for illustrated 


le instrument manufactu ” Come hear it. 
Boston, 
invite the — of Organista 
ORGANS sent free on application. 
illustrated catalogue. Mailed free 
) _bETT ORGAN Co., Lim ited, Er 
et St., 
PHILADELPUEA, Pa. 
catalogue. 





The eunaay School Times intends to admit only otverieemens that are trustworth 


lisher will refumd to 


thy. penis, f Dewever, 
money 


that 


an advertisement of a party uot in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
they lese thereby 


ee! 
3 de ’ 
ee ie 
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